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THE MONTHS AHEAD 
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| MAY is the month of flowers and further price decline. ‘The grocery bills 
will ease off a little more. Some clothing and textiles may go a bit 
lower, but not much, for they are approaching stabilization. The cost 
of living will slip down a notch or so a month for the next few months. 
People who pay rent will run into higher rates in the fall, but not enough 
to send the cost of living shooting upward again. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES are starting to slide in price. The ad- 
vance signs are already seen, and the price shaving will be more evident 
through the summer and fall. Automobiles are past their peak, and 
will have to come down some more by the fall. 


SUMMER VACATIONS won't cost quite as much as last year, or at 


least you will get more for your dollar. Gasoline will be plentiful, and 
cheaper in many localities. 


UNEMPLOYMENT is rising, compared to a year ago. The number of 
persons officially listed as unemployed will probably be 4 million in June, 
which is higher than at any time since before the war. It is not good, 
but it is not a national calamity. It is a sort of new normal, following 





the boom. 


RECEDING, BUT NOT RECESSION. !'or some lines, yes, it is a 
recession. But for all of business, no, at least not vet. ‘The slide could 
go further this summer, and no one can say definitely that it won't. 

What's happening is that prices are coming down piecemeal. First 
clothing, textiles, the soft goods. ‘Then food. Now the hard goods, 
the things made of metal, the refrigerators, the washing machines, the 
electric stoves, etc. Not all of the price cuts have been felt by buyers 
so far, but they will be felt in the next two or three months. Like a 
bunch of stilt walkers, getting down off their stilts one by one, but not 








jostling each other too much, so they don't 
all come tumbling down at the same time. 


This Is Good. No matter how painful 
it may be for each line as it comes down off 
the price stilts, it is good for the economy as 
a whole to have this happen, and especially 
good that it happens piecemeal. If it continues 
this way, it will avoid the hardships of a real 
recession, which would put many more millions 
out of work. 


The Summer will bring some more nerv- 
ousness to business, but there is always a buoy- 
ancy about summer (speaking in_ business 
terms), and there ought not to be any too 
much discomfort in the nervousness. 


The Fall will bring an increase in govern- 
ment spending for defense, for armaments, 
both for our own military and for Europe. 
Such spending is artificial and non-productive, 
but it does serve as a shot in the arm for busi- 
ness. It will make orders for heavy stuff, the 
machines of war, which take steel and expert 
workmanship of thousands of factories, em- 
ploying many men and women. ‘This will be 
a sustaining force for business. 


The Final Quarter, October-November- 
December, is a weak period. Most business 


observers expect some further declines. 


War Scares are due this month, and 
probably throughout the year. They are not to 
be pooh-poohed and shrugged off as the mere 
Happing of the international scarecrow. They 
are serious, for Russia might go so far in a 
war scare that someone would start shooting. 
But, at that, the general opinion is that actual 
war will be avoided—this year. 


The Atlantic Pact is the biggest step 
since the United Nations. It means that the 
United States is practically obligated to go to 
war if Russia moves against Western Europe. 
Much of the talk in Congress beclouds the fact 
that this nation is so obligated, and is no longer 
a free agent to choose a course when a war 
breaks out. Regardless of the legalistic split- 
ting of hairs, this nation is now a member of 
an association of nations, tied together in a 
military alliance. We are The Big Important 
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Member, and all the others are little important 
members. We are the leader, and the armorer. 


Arms for Europe ust come from here 
for some years. The magnitude of the job is 
not yet generally appreciated. Government 
officials have sung low on the cost because they 
wanted the pact to be signed, sealed and ratified 
before they got specific about the cost. 


The Cost, in Taxes. Regardless of 
what action Congress takes this year on taxes, 
the long-range trend in this country 1s toward 
higher taxes. Lots of people find this view so 
distasteful that they won't believe it. Yet all 
the signs point to a long armament race, run- 
ning for years, increasing, not diminishing. 
That will take money, taxes—more than we are 
raising now. 


Wages This Year. Jhe rates of hourly 
pay are being raised a little. Both big and little 
unions are getting a little more out of both big 
and little employers. All over the country, 
quietly and inconspicuously, raises have already 
been granted, a few cents an hour more, what- 
ever each company could afford, whatever the 
trafhe would bear. There is no pattern for the 
nation as a whole. ‘There is no uniform goal 
among all the unions. And the raises are slim 
pickings, compared with previous years. 


Take-home Pay has passed its peak. 
The weekly pay envelopes on the average are 
thinner, because now there are fewer overtime 
payments and other premiums. Also more part- 
time work. The boom in wages, like the boom 
in business, is running out. 


Worker Productivity is higher than 
it was six months or a year ago. Many em- 
ployers say (behind their hands, in a whisper) 
that workers work harder, more conscientiously, 
more carefully, when there have been a few 
lay-offs in the plant or in the community. This 
means lower production costs, ultimately. 


Special Benefits, such as health, wel- 
fare and pension funds, are running into snags. 
Unions are still asking for them, but with less 
expectation of getting them. ‘The steel indus- 
try may be on the verge of establishing pen- 
sions, but if so it will not be followed imme- 
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diately by a great wave of other pension funds 
in other industries. 


Coal Strike is threatened, and probably 
will be pulled. The miners want higher hourly 
pay, shorter work week, and bigger royalties for 
health, welfare and pensions. ‘They probably 
can’t get what they want by negotiation, and 
so a strike is indicated. It will hurt business. 

Other strikes can’t be doped out in advance. 
The touchy spots are in steel and automobiles. 
Some big CIO unions are collecting strike funds 
to tide over any long tough strikes. 


In Politics, the trend is moderately left- 
ward, or leftward with the brakes on. ‘Truman’s 
program proposed a pell-mell movement, but 
Congress turns out to be in a mood of less pell- 
mell. 

What Truman is getting is half a loaf. ‘That’s 
the fact, but people interpret it in different 
ways. Anti-Truman people take comfort from 
the half-loaf which he isn’t getting. They say, 
“Truman is checked,” which is correct. Pro- 
Truman people add up the score to emphasize 
the half-loaf which he is getting, and they 
say, “Truman is winning,” which is likewise 
correct. 


Taxes This Year? ‘he slide-off in 
business has weakened the argument for more 
taxes, so of course the pressure for an increase 
on corporation incomes is no longer as intense 
as it was. Excise taxes will not be removed, 
because they give the government lots of spend- 
ing money, but some people are insisting that 
they be pushed back to pre-war levels. 


Controls over business and production 
(such as allocations) will not be voted, now 
that the need for controls has been nullified 
by the downturn in business. 


New Labor Law won't be quite as 
tough against the unions as the old. It will 
put them about halfway back to where they 
were before enactment of ‘Taft-Hartley. Even 
this won’t suit the unions and they'll continue 
to push for complete Taft-Hartley repeal. 


Minimum Wage will be raised, but 
probably not as high as 75 cents an hour, as 
desired by the administration and the unions. 
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Social Security will be broadened. Pen- 
sions will be increased, along with social se- 
curity taxes. Self-employed, employes of non- 
profit groups and federal workers now without 
pensions will probably be blanketed in. State 
workers will also be brought in, but only if 
legislatures approve. Domestics stand a 50-50 
chance of coverage. Farmers and farm helpers 
won't be voted in this year. 


Public Housing isn’t really opposed by 
either party. About 800,000 new houses will 
be authorized, to be built over a 6-year period, 
with the President deciding how many per year, 
and when. Slum-clearance projects will be 
subsidized. 


Health Insurance will be put over till 
next year. It won't be a real issue in this Con- 
gress, but it will be debated and out of the 
debate will come an agreement to dig further 
into it, to determine all the arguments, pro and 
con, before it is finally voted on. 


Help for Schools is certain, with 300 
million dollars to be appropriated this year. It 
will go to the states and communities which 
are in greatest need of more teachers and more 


educational aids. 


St. Lawrence Seaway will get more 
attention than in the past, and more support, 
particularly from iron and steel makers. Con- 
gress won't authorize it this year, but much of 
the groundwork will be laid for approval in 
another year or two. 


Construction Activity will zoom right 
through the summer and into fall and winter. 
It will be a strong underpinning for business 
everywhere. There will be more office buildings 
and warehouses. Also, more schools, hospitals, 
roads and other public construction by state 
and local governments. Also, big construction 
projects by public utilities. Some building 
costs are lower—a business stimulant at a time 
when other industrial activity is slipping. 


Houses. Prices are a little lower this 
spring, quality a little better. Not so many 
individual-type houses being built, but more 
big apartments and rental projects. Costs are 
down, partly on account of labor—better work 
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per dollar of wages. Profits and commissions 
are being shaved, too. 


Steel is one of the basic commodities 
which have about eaten up their post-war back- 
logs of orders. ‘The gray market has faded 
rapidly. Most types of steel are available with- 
out premium prices. But the armament pro- 
gram is one thing that will keep steel busy for 
some time to come. 


Other Metals—ziuc, lead, and copper— 
have already dropped in price. These raw 
materials are to industry what food costs are 
to the family. Lower metal prices mean lower 
living costs for industry, and that will eventu- 
ally mean lower living costs for the families 
who buy the products of industry. 


Freight Cars are as necessary to defense 
as stockpiled arms or raw materials, so now 
there is a move to build 550,000 cars over the 
next two or three years, to be paid for by the 
government. Congress won't take much notice 
of the plan now: But it will take notice when 
the plan is offered as a defense measure and 
also as a needed stimulant for steel when steel 
demand starts downward. Government con- 
struction of freight cars for the railroads could 
be another step in the direction of government- 
subsidized railroads. 


Clothing. More price cuts are due but 
they won't be big. Prices of raw materials and 
wages have about leveled off. The cuts will 
mean lower-priced women’s apparel, men’s 
shirts and underwear, practically all children’s 
clothing. Work clothing will get enough 
cheaper to make a big difference to the work- 
ingman. High-priced worsted suits and coats 
will drop a little but not enough to shake the 
men’s clothing business out of its present 
doldrums. 


Sheets and Pillowcases are going to 
be about 10 percent cheaper this summer, and 
there may be January “white sales” in June. 
Blankets, too, will be advertised as bargains. 


Home Sewing took a spurt during the 
war and shows no signs of slowing. About 100 
million patterns will be sold this year, com- 
pared to less than half that number 10 vears 
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ago. It’s one way in which families economize 
when prices are too high. 


The Mood of People. It is often said 
that business is a matter of psychology, and 
this usually means business psychology. Right 
now, however, business is largely a matter of 
mass psychology, focusing on prices. In Janu- 
ary, people got a taste of cut prices. In Febru- 
ary they got a further and continuing taste. 
They wouldn't buy readily if prices were not 
cut. The habit of expecting price cuts ran 
through the Easter trade. Now the habit is 
pretty well fixed, and about the only way to 
keep goods moving into consumer hands is to 
get the prices down, one way or other. It’s as 
if people cast their votes on the issue of prices, 
the votes being represented by the dollars they 
spend or don’t spend. 


Buyers Are the Bosses. Once again 
the people with dollars have taken the lead 
away from the people with goods to sell. Sell- 
ers are now the pleaders, and they must use 
the arts of salesmen and salesmanship to sell. 
Buyers are the coy ones, sitting in judgment 
with a critical eve. But there’s lots of money 
in people’s pockets. People with jobs number 
about 58 million. Actually there’s still a boom, 
even if it is less boomy than before. 


A Word to Families. [0 your buying 
plans it now seems all right to go ahead and 
buy whatever clothing and textile things you 
need. Some prices may go a little lower, but 
by and large the prices of most things have 
gotten down pretty well in recent months, and 
won t go much lower. If you plan the purchase 
of such things as refrigerators, radios, television, 
washing machines and freezing units, bear in 
mind that the manufacturers are planning 
lower prices. In some cases the corners may be 
cut on guality, but anyway the unit prices will 
be lower. As for your grocery bills, figure that 
they will be a little easicr in the next few 
months. You can get more groceries for less 
money, or better groceries for the same money. 


A Word to Manufacturers. /f you 
have skimmed the cream at the top of the 
pyramid since the war, and if your business 1s 
now slow, move down the pyramid, move into 
lower prices. The pyramid there is broader. 
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The market is wider. You've heard this before, 
but it’s time to say it again. 


To Merchants. Many of you have 
learned in the past six months that you've just 
got to cut your margins in order to move the 
stuff. And some of you have not yet learned 
it, but you will learn it this summer. 


To Advertisers. \iake your advertis- 
ing copy sell what you've got. Don't be con- 
tent to let it merely boast about what you've 
sot to sell. 


To Newly Married Couples. You 
probably want a house. You can get it now at 

high price, but with a little more for the 
money than last year. If you can wait a while, 
say six months or a year, you may get a better 
house for the same money But just a little 
better, not a whole lot. Prices are not coming 
down precipitately. There are no genuine 
bargains. Most house furnishings are now 
fairly priced, considering the high level of all 
prices, but some will be a little lower in the 
fall, especially in furniture and the durables, 
the kitchen equipment. 


To Veterans of World War If. just 
remember that your pensions, if-when-&-as, will 
be paid mainly by your generation and the 
generation of your children, not by your elders. 


To Parents, on Schools. \\(ost of 
the schools will be as crowded next fall as last 
fall. It will take at least 10 years for the schools 
to catch up with the accumulated load of chil- 
dren. It will take more from you in school 
taxes, too. ‘There’s no such thing as “free pub- 
lic schools.” 


To College Students. Jobs will be 
harder to find this summer than last summer, 
and pay in many cases may be less. It’s 
merely that more older people are looking 
for jobs, and some college students may get 
edged out. 


To Engineering Students. Perhaps 
there are too many of you, as some say, but 
just remember that the world expansion pro- 
gram toward which this country is headed will 
open up a good many jobs abroad by the time 


you are thirtyish or fortyish. Other students, 
the same, but it’s hard to be specific. 


To Farmers. Better count on some 
form of crop restriction next year and probably 
smaller government loans. ‘This unlimited 
planting, with supported prices, can’t go on. 
The government, meaning the taxpayers, can’t 
afford it. But, at that, farming is still in pre- 
ferred position in national politics, and the 
government won't let you down. 


Odds and Ends. Savings accounts and 
government FE; bonds are both on the increase, 
a pretty good sign that people are banking their 
money now in rer of spending it for 
lower-priced goods later. . . . Lamb roasts and 
lamb chops will be scarce and relatively ex- 
pensive for several years, mostly because sheep 
herds are constantly dwindling. ... Pork chops 
and roasts will be cheap and plentiful in an- 
other 60 days, and they will remain low priced 
for the rest of the year. . . . Ultimate control 
of the life insurance industry is in the back 
of the minds of some members of Congress in 
connection with the proposed inquiry into the 
financial resources of the industry. . . . Big 
grocery producers are once again offering deals 
to local grocers who go along on special pro- 
motion schemes to stimulate sales; one deal 
offers nylon stocking bargains with every pur- 
chase of a floor wax. . Molded furniture 
made from wood pulp is being produced experi- 
mentally. . . . Salmon-skin shoes, handbags 
and small leather- type goods will shortly be on 
the market, promoted as being tough, pliable 
and scuff-resistant. ... A self-service gasoline 
station in California lets patrons pump their 
own gas and pay the attendant. It makes gaso- 
line cheaper. . Television is no longer con- 
sidered an attraction by New York bars, for it 
attracts too many bar-flies, who don’t spend 


anvthing. . . . Stockpiling of scarce raw ma- 
terials will require over 800 million dollars in 
contracts for the next 15 months. . . . Cheaper 


soap and soap flakes will be available this sum- 
mer, but they won't check rapidly expanding 
sales of synthetics. 


Watch the Business Signs from 
month to month. They can play tricks in 
nervous times like these, but you can adjust 
vour plans to fit. 
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4 Quick sweep-up 


Aiaost everything is down from 
the boom-high peaks of the final months of 


last year. 


industrial Production, which is a measure of 
the quantity of goods that flows out from fac- 
tories and mines, is around an index of 1584, 
down from the 195 peak of last fall. Produc- 
tion today is somewhat less than it was a year 
ago, when it was about 190. 

Wholesale prices, average, are down from 
their peak of last August. The slipping to 
date is about 8 percent. (See chart next page. ) 
Movements in wholesale prices are always a 
forerunner of similar movements in retail 


prices. 


What Consumers Pay is shown by the con- 
sumers price index, or cost-of-living index. ‘This 
has gone down from 174.5 last September to 
about 167 now. (See chart.) 


Business Profits, or corporation profits, are 
spottier than they were and net they have de- 
clined a bit in the past few months. Some 
industries are still making boomtime profits. 
But for a great many companies it is harder 
to make a dollar now. Nevertheless, profits are 
pretty satisfactory as measured by normal or pre- 
boom standards. ‘They are still flowing freely. 


People’s Income, on the total, on the average, 
is still high, even a little higher than a year ago. 
This spring it was at the rate of around 215 
billion dollars a year, compared with 209 bil- 
lion a year earlier. This means that there 1s 
still a great flow of family spending money. 


Employed Workers number now about 58 mil- 
lion, a little less than last spring. In the mean- 
time the population has grown. ‘There are 
more people available to work, so there are 
more unemployed. 


People Unemployed are now well 
over 3 million. ‘This number has 
risen from 2¥2 million last January. 
The chart on the next page shows 
where unemployment is the worst. 


Carloadings are running behind 
last year except for April. End of 
the coal strike in March caused coal 
loadings to jump in April. (See 

chart.) Last April miners were still on strike 
so this April’s figures look deceptively high. 


New Houses being started this spring are 5 
to 10 percent fewer than last year. 


Other Construction is doing well. Business 
expenditures for new plants and equipment 
are not far different.from last year. 


Construction Costs have declined for the first 
time in years. The drop has only been about 
2 percent since the peak last fall but it looks 
as if the slide will continue slowly. 


Crops that are planned are very big. Wheat 
acreage, for example, will be the biggest in 
history, according to government reports. 


Agricultural Prices are still weak, as they have 
been all year. Wheat is about $2.25 a bushel 
compared to $2.40 a year ago. Cotton is down 
to a little over 30 cents a pound from 38 cents 
last spring. Hog prices are dropping because 
of the big spring pig crop. Cattle prices per 
100 pounds are in the mid $20’s compared to 
$28 a year ago. 


Installment Credit has leveled off. People 
are still buying a lot on credit but are not 


extending themselves as in recent years. 


The Stock Market has shown only wiggles of 
life thus far this year. Wealthy investors are 


listless, and small investors are not attracted. 


Department Store sales this year have been 
about 4 percent less than a year ago, measured 
in dollars or prices. The physical volume has 
kept up pretty well, however, thanks to special 
sales and cut prices. 


Take a look at the charts opposite. 
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HOSE job is it—whose responsibility 
—to care for people who need special 
care? ‘The aged, the ill, the disabled, 
the people out of work. ‘The very young, the 
big families of children, the youths who want 
to go to college. Who should provide for 
them, and how? 

Once upon a time it was up to the individual 
to scratch gravel and make provision for him- 
self and family. It was every man for himself, 
every family for itself. Some aid, in time of 
trouble, might come from friends, neighbors, 
church, or fraternal order, but this did not 
change the basic reliance upon self. It was 
rugged, it bred rugged people, and it brought 
forth songs of praise for those who survived 
the ruggedness. 

Old Uncle Jonathan raised 11 children and 
ended his days owning three farms. Praise be 
to Uncle Jonathan. He trusted in God and 
himself, and pulled through without any other 
aid. But Jonathan’s grandchildren went to live 
in cities, and they got themselves employers, 
and they found themselves dependent upon 
circumstances over which they had no direct 
control. Gradually they got the habit of think- 
ing of themselves as dependent, or interde- 
pendent, and not independent like old Uncle 
Jonathan. 
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THE WELFARE STATE 


Our government is steering smack toward a system of 
It’s 


it can 


state insurance and of benefit payments for all. 
not yet cradle to grave, but it’s heading there. 


be good or bad. 





How far do we want to go? 





As city folks they found the neighbors, the 
church, the fraternal order, were not always 
sufficient in times of trouble. ‘They found 
charity inadequate, and also obnoxious. ‘They 
got to thinking they needed something bigger, 
broader, covering more people, to attend to aid 
and welfare. It could be the village, the town- 
ship, the county, the city, the state, even the 
national government. 

Eventually the national government took the 
lead in developing human aid or care. ‘That 
was less than 20 years ago, the time of the great 
depression. Ever since then people have been 
tasting of welfare that came through the na- 
tional government. Apparently they like it. 

And now comes a great new burst, a series 
of proposals, backed up by public sentiment, 
to go much farther along the road toward na- 
tional responsibility for individual welfare. 

So, in the making, we have the Welfare 
State. We have acceptance of the idea that 
the job of protecting and aiding people belongs 
to the government. The momentum is great. 

There is no doubt that the Welfare State 1s 
coming, for reasons which will be discussed 
later. Within 20 to 25 years, as things are 
going now, we shall have a complicated system 
of governmental responsibility for this and that. 
We are galloping into it. 
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But are we thinking as we gallop? Are we 
thinking of how the pieces of the system will 
fit together and really work? Do we know 
the cost? Have we thought of the effects on 
people, on their personal initiative, on the 
fabric of society? 

Are we blinded by the glamor of security? 
Are we really ridding ourselves of the risks of 
life? Are we getting something for nothing? 
(Oh, gorgeous thought!) Or must we pay for 
it? 

It is high time to stop and ask ourselves these 
questions. ‘True, we are definitely moving 
into the Welfare State, but there are different 
routes to take, and different 
speeds. ‘There are ways, and also 
ways. ‘The best way for the most 
people—this is the thing to seek. 


WHY SO SURE? 


HO says we are heading 

toward the Welfare State? 
Why be so sure that it is coming? 
The answer is that millions of 
people seem to be for it. Both major parties 
are pledged to extend social security and other 
forms of welfare. ‘To capture the voters, they 
both find it desirable, even essential, to promise 
extension of social security benefits, called by 
various names. 

Practically every observer of political trends 
foresees a great expansion of governmental wel- 
fare aid in the years ahead. Even those who 
are hostile or skeptical believe the trend to be 
a fact. 

The combating of communism or other 
forms of extreme socialism is accomplished 
these days in this country by administering 
small doses of socialism. Government-dis- 
pensed welfare is supposed to be the small dose. 
It may, and probably will, become a bigger dose 
later, but that’s another matter. 

By 1975 the Welfare State probably will be 
in full swing in this country. That is not far 
off. Even earlier, within the next four or five 
vears, we shall take further steps—in higher 
social security payments, in extension of pay- 
ments to new fields, in some form of health 
insurance. 

All countries have turned to state care for 
their individual citizens when they zot sufh- 
ciently developed to make their economies 
complex. That others have done it is no proof 
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that we shall do it, but it is a point that can- 
not be overlooked. Besides, we are doing it. 


WHAT WE HAVE NOW 


LREADY we have the basis for the Wel- 
fare State, the beginnings. It was in 
1930, the depression, that the national govern- 
ment began systematically to pay out billions 
to the states to help people who were unem- 
ployed. When the New Deal came in, the pay- 
ments were made directly to individuals, as 
well as through state governments. 

In 1935 the Social Security law was enacted, 
and that was the real beginning. ‘That was the 
first formal step toward making the national 
government the dispenser of social benefits. 
True, we had pensions before that, but pensions 
for war veterans only, not for the run-of-mine 
civilian workers. 

Since then our social security system has 
run along without much change. It has been 
a sort of triai heat to see how people liked it. 
Most of them liked it. 

Here’s what we had at the start of this year, 
the main features of government payments for 
human aid and welfare: 


1. OLD-AGE PENSIONS. Monthly retirement bene- 
fits for workers in “commerce and industry” 
after the age of 65. When they die, benefts 


for survivors. 


2. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Weekly benefits, 
up to a certain length of time, to people who 
lose their jobs. 


3. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Benefits to the needy 
aged, the blind, and dependent children. 


Note a vital distinction between Benefits 
No. 1 and 2, on the one hand, and Benefit 
No. 3. Benefit No. 3 is an out-and-out grant 
from public funds. Benefits No. 1 and 2 are 
paid out of funds built up in advance as 
“insurance.” Unemployment-insurance funds 
come from a 3 percent pay-roll tax on employ- 
ers. Old-age funds from a pay-roll tax of 1 per- 
cent each on employers and employes. 

So Benefits No. 1 and 2 represent a big new 
idea. Instead of waiting till economic hard- 
ship strikes, and relieving those whom it makes 
needy, we are trying to insure against hardship, 
against the economic rainy day ahead. Some 
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people have always done this on their own, as 
a matter of prudence and thrift. Many people 
have not, or just haven’t been able to, and so 
the government is making them do so. 

The statistics on this new idea of govern- 
ment-sponsored insurance are already whop- 
ping. By the end of 1948 some 35 million 
people were covered by old-age insurance, and 
12 billion dollars had been paid into the fund; 
33 million people were covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance, and 7'2 billion dollars had 
been paid into the fund. 


PRIVATE SYSTEMS, TOO 


HE idea of insurance-by-government (com- 

pulsory) has also given a terrific boost to 
the idea of insurance-by-private-group (volun- 
tary ). 

Today at least 3 million workers are covered 
by health, welfare and retirement plans worked 
out as part of collective-bargaining agreements. 
Many millions more are covered by plans not 
formally within the scope of such agreements, 
but set up by employers or by employe-benefit 
associations. 

Most of these employe-benefit plans are 
underwritten by group insurance. The Blue 
Cross hospitalization plan covers about 30 mil- 
lion people. Group life insurance plans cover 
about 15 million, group annuity insurance 
about 2 million, and so on. 

These figures don’t add up to a meaningful 
total because one person may belong to several 
plans. But they show how widely the insur- 
ance idea has caught on. In fact, many unions 
are now seeking welfare benefits, rather than 
wage raises, as major bargaining objectives in 
contract negotiations. 


WHAT’S JUST AHEAD 


OW before Congress are scads of pro- 

posals for liberalizing social security. It 
is reasonable to expect that within this year and 
next year the whole system will be expanded. 
Here are some of the prospects: 

On the argument that we didn’t foresee 
today’s cost of living when social security began 
in 1935, the original range of old-age pensions, 
from $10-$85 monthly, would be raised to $25- 
$150 monthly. Pay-roll deductions would rise 
from 1 percent apiece for employer and em- 
ploye to 142 percent and later to 2 percent. 

& Old-age benefits would go to people not 
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originally covered: farmers, domestics, the self- 
employed. 

& Public assistance would be extended to all 
needy, not just the needy aged. 

& Unemployment-insurance benefits would be 
raised. Originally, the most paid out a week 
was $15. Suggested now: $30 a week. 

& And a new proposal: disability insurance. 
A temporarily disabled worker would get any- 
where from $8 to $45 a week, depending on his 
wage and the size of his family. After six 
months, the disability would be viewed as 
permanent, and he would get benefits equal 
to those he would get if he retired at 65 under 
the old-age pension system. 


AND HEALTH INSURANCE 

HE most controversial new proposal con- 

fronting Congress is a system of compul- 
sory health insurance. Under it, the govern- 
ment would pay our hospital, medical, dental, 
and other health bills out of a fund built up 
from a tax on pay rolls, probably 11% or 2 per- 
cent each from employer and employe. (For 
a fuller discussion, see page 37.) 

This health proposal faces tough sledding in 
Congress. It will not pass this year. But it is 
generally conceded that eventual! y it will pass 
in some form or other. 


FULL FLOWER, YEARS HENCE 


HERE is no limit or end to the dreams of 

those who believe in welfare via govern- 
ment. At present, many dreams are kept un- 
told, but it is no secret that the proponents 
hope to go further, and probably will. 

The benefits already in existence and those 
now before Congress will almost certainly be 
extended still more. And there will be in- 
creased federal say-so over education and 
housing. Up to now, only the boldest of the 
Welfare State thinkers have openly listed 
these two among the economic hazards which 
an individual cannot meet by himself. 

But more and more sentiment is subscribing 
to the idea that the cost of putting a son 
through college, or the cost of housing, is an 
area in which the government can and ought 
to lend a hand. So we may come to govern- 
ment scholarships, and even to some form of 
permanent federal aid in financing low-cost 
home building. 

Discussion of still another benefit is begin- 
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ning: a system of family allowances, straight- 
out payments from the government per num- 
ber of children per family. ‘This system is old 
stuff in Europe and certain parts of the British 
Commonwealth. It is a reverse idea of Musso- 
lini’s penalty tax on bachelors. It is based on 
the argument that the general expense of 
raising children is an economic burden which 
the government should help relieve. 

Will there be any more benefits, still un- 
heard-of? ‘The Welfare State planners won't 
say “no” by a long shot. One top government 
economist frankly says that the government 
will have to step in and make a “benefit” mat- 
ter of any economic problem that becomes big 
enough to concern the majority of people. 

At any rate, as we head toward the Welfare 
State the pattern will fill out piecemeal. Like 
a beginning swimmer who inches into the 
water toe-deep before plunging in hip-deep 
and neck-deep, we are getting used to one bene- 
fit before accepting the next. 


THE COST OF ALL THIS 


IGHT now our yearly bill for social secu- 

rity is $1,800,000,000. If Congress passes 
the proposals now before it, that bill would 
rise to $6,000,000,000 a year. And, as new 
people come in for the benefits, the bill would 
go higher and higher. By 1975 it could 
be around $30,000,000,000 a year—and that 
doesn’t count federal aid to education, or 
housing, or family allowances. 

Of this staggering total, about two thirds 
of the money would come from pay-roll deduc- 
tions, one third out of general revenues, which 
include income taxes. On the pay-roll deduc- 
tions alone, government officials estimate that 
as high as 8 percent of your pay check would 
be sheared, and an equal percent taken from 
your employer. Non-government sources call 
this estimate far too low. ‘They say it may 
come to as much as 122 percent apiece for 
employer and employe—each. 


THE PROS AND CONS 


TOP the man-on-the-street and read him 
a list of the benefits, present and pending, 
that are to be his under the Welfare State. 
Chances are that he will whoop-and-holler for 
joy. ‘The prospect is glittering. 
But is it really Utopia? Is it that good? 
What about the dangers? 


Friends of the Welfare State idea don't 
deny there are dangers, but tend to belittle 
them. Foes of the idea take a much dimmer 
view. Here are the arguments and the come- 
backs. 


FOE. We can't afford the Welfare State. 
It means a permanent, crushing tax burden. 
When the time comes for really large-scale 
benefits to be dished out, the reserve funds 
won't sufhice. ‘The government will go deeper 
into debt. 


FRIEND. Most people will be glad to pay 
higher taxes, have their pay checks clipped, in 
return for real security. And the cost of the 
program won't be too heavy, relatively, if our 
national income stays at a high level. 


FOE. But will it stay at a high level? With- 
out productive efficiency, the real keystone of 
our prosperity, social security will be worthless. 
And under the Welfare State productivity will 
suffer. The Welfare State will spawn a race 
of malingerers. 


FRIEND. Nonsense. ‘The average man will 
produce more than ever before—if he is rid of 
his nagging economic worries and given a 
genuine sense of security. 


Foe. Granted that modern living is complex, 
and that people must be protected against 
certain hazards beyond their control, that pro- 
tection should come: (1) from a man’s own 
savings and insurance, (2) from voluntary 
group insurance, (3) only minutely from the 
government. The government should provide 
only a minimum subsistence layer of protec- 
tion—say a total of $1 to $2 a day per person— 
and protection only against old age, unemploy- 
ment and disability. 


FRIEND. Individual thrift and voluntary group 
insurance can—and should—go hand in hand 
with government benefits. But the govern- 
ment benefits should go higher than just a 
minimum subsistence layer. 


FOE. What are the limits to the Welfare 
State? Where do we draw the line? A 
Welfare State is totalitarian; if you give 
the government all these responsibilities, 
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you give it the power that goes with them, 
the power to push people around, to regiment 
them. 


FRIEND. We can take plenty of government 
security measures without going totalitarian. 
In fact, the Welfare State will preserve our free 
economy by removing its weak points. With- 
out the Welfare State, we will invite such 
economic distress that we will bring commu- 
nism on the run. 


STYMIE AMBITION? 


HEN people are coddled, they deteri- 
orate. Giving them security may or may 
not be coddling. The problem in building up 
a welfare system is one of dosage. How much 
of a dose can people take? How much, before 
you destroy individual ambition, or push, or 
drive, or whatever you want to call it? 
Consider, too, another vital angle to this 
question of ambition or push or drive under 
the Welfare State. What is the effect on the 
men who spark-plug our economic system—the 
businessmen, the entrepreneurs, the initiators 
of things? They work hard. The money they 
make is heavily taxed. It may be even more 
heavily taxed as future social security plans 


develop. If we take too much from the spark- 
plugs, the few, they may not work so hard. 
This might mean a net loss to the millions. 


SOCIALISM? 


HE whole question of welfare via gov- 

ernment boils down to the question of 
whether people like socialism. Most people 
pretend not to like it. ‘They pretend to like 
capitalism (even though modified), and in- 
dividual initiative, self-reliance, self-responsi- 
bility, and freedom to do as they please. Most 
people are still individualists, even though per- 
haps not quite as stiff in their beliefs as a gen- 
eration or two ago. 

Still, if people are to be judged by their 
actions rather than their talk, it must be ad- 
mitted that millions of people like the things 
that are socialistic. ‘They stop their ears to 
the word “socialism,” but they accept the 
fruits of it without much mincing. 

So it seems that bigger and better welfare 
through the government is on its way. Mere 
yammering against it will not stop it. The 
most that thoughtful people can do is to study 
it, pro and con, and help direct it into those 
channels and those forms that are best for the 
most in the end. 
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QUIZ YOURSELF ON THE WELFARE STATE 





Ask yourself the following ques- 
tions and answer to suit yourself—on the 
basis of what you know, or what you have 
read in the foregoing article. Your answers 
will help you to figure where you stand on 
the Welfare State. 


@ Should people be encouraged to retire at 
some specific age, say 60 or 65? 

@ How much of the average pay check 
should be deducted to pay for government 
benefits? 5 percent? 10 percent? 12 per- 
cent? 

& Do people work better when they feel safe 
and secure from economic harassments, or 
do they do better when they feel they must 
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hump themselves to provide for themselves? 
@ Should doctor and hospital bills be paid 
by the government? 

@ Is there any danger that your children may 
become dependent on the government, be 
less self-reliant than you think you are? 

@ How far should government go in insuring 
against the ups and downs of life and in 
paying the bills for individual welfare? 

@ Should welfare benefits go to everyone re- 
gardless of income or only to the lowest- 
income group? 

B® Do you think government might eventu- 
ally tend to dictate your personal life, or do 
you think this fear is just a lot of bunk? 
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YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 








VEN though you have as little as $1000 

E, a year to spend in publicizing your busi- 

| ness, you may find that it pays to advertise. 

| But every smart advertiser-to-be should un- 

derstand that an advertising campaign is like 

a military campaign. ‘There is an objective to 

be won. ‘To win it requires careful planning, 

shrewd generalship, and the strategic use of 
available resources. 

To make the most of your adv ertising dollar, 
you must know, first of all, what’s going on in 
the advertising business itself. 

Big fact is that the advertising agencies are 
beginning to pay a lot of attention to smaller 
prospects. ‘The agencies no longer can get bv 
on large accounts alone. The post-war boom 
is over and some companies are whittling down 
their advertising budgets. ‘The agencies are 
re-learning these salient statistics: 

& Of the 3 million U.S. businesses, only 14,800 
ever advertise nationally. 

& Fewer than 150 companies spend as much as 
a million dollars a year on advertising. 

> The so-called “marginal” advertiser, with no 
more than $1000 to $10,000 to spare for ad- 
vertising, provides more than half the total 
revenue of the advertising business. 

The small or medium-sized businessman may 
find profit for himself in this development. 
But he should know what he’s doing. When 
he shells out the money he should understand 
where it is going, why, and to what purpose. 


The objective. What specific goal do you 
want your advertising to accomplish? Boost 
sales? Push a new product? Plug an old one? 
Raise employe morale? Better community re- 
lations? 

Fix on your goal and keep it as clear-cut as 
possible. 


Next consider your company. Is it new, 
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relatively unknown, or is it well established? 
Are you conservative or progressive in other 
policy matters? 

What you decide about your objective and 
your company bears directly on the scope and 
type of your advertising campaign. It will help 
determine what “media” to use: newspapers, 
magazines, radio, perhaps television. It will 
guide your choice of advertising agencies. 


The generals. Your advertising man is the 
general of your campaign. ‘There are approxi- 
mately 2100 advertising agencies in the U. S. 
They are in business to make money. Most of 
them also genuinely want to serve you. They 
take a serious view of advertising’s essential role 
in enlarging demand, bringing down prices 
through mass distribution, and creating markets 
for new products. Reputable agencies increas- 
ingly feel a sense of their public responsibility 
and a professional duty to their clients. 

But you have to beware of the few members 
of the advertising fraternity who are concerned 
simply with getting their hands in your cash- 
box. They deal in high pressure and hokum. 
Many of their clients have been wined, dined, 
and charmed into becoming “accounts” only to 
find, not long after, that the agency has gone 
on to other fields without giving service to 
justify the money spent. 

How to fend off these phonies? How to 
tell one ad man from another? First, by know- 
ing enough about advertising problems your- 
self to gauge the sales talk. Second, by apply- 
ing to your prospective agent the same stand- 
ards of experience, achievement, personality 
and professional reputation that you would 
use in hiring a sales manager or other top 
executive. 

Too few advertisers exercise such care. The 
result is that only about one out of three rela- 








tionships between the small advertiser and an 
agency lasts more than two years. 


The resources. Another vital decision in an 
advertising campaign is how much money to 
spend. This may be a tough nut to crack. 

There are two ways to fix an advertising 
appropriation. 

1. By percent of sales. You arbitrarily 
choose a percentage of past or expected future 
sales, and set this money aside for advertising. 

2. By task. You decide on your specific goal, 
then try to figure how much money will do 
the trick. 

Remember that with either method a little 
high-class guesswork is quite all nght. 

Another big question which doesn’t carry a 
clear-cut answer is exactly what a campaign is 

“worth.” The technique has not been in- 
vented to measure every campaign's results in 
dollars and cents. Good weather or a general 
pick-up in business may boost sales, too. 

Certain rules do apply to advertising 
budgets: 

& See to it that the money is spent only on 
er ertising. In many a firm there is a habitual 
ry, “Charge it to advertising,” on everything 
sel uniforms for the baseball team to office 
parties. 
& Keep the budget flexible. Review it at least 
twice a year in the light of seasonal or changing 
business conditions. 
& Try to keep a backlog of advertising dollars. 
This will give you a chance to step up your 
advertising at the most opportune time. It 
will prevent you from spreading the budget 
too thin and from having to re-set your sights 
after you get under way. 

Another word about advertising costs: More 
and more advertising agencies are charging flat 
fees for their work, but some still work on the 
traditional commission basis. ‘The commis- 
sion is usually 15 percent of the cost of space 
or radio time for your advertising. 

So some agencies—again, a minority—try to 
sell you the “biggest, costliest campaign they 
can dream up. Such campaigns are not always 
to your best advantage. 


The strategy. Finally, some hints on how 
best to put your advertising money to work: 
> Never feed out your advertising message at 
a steady clip. A frequent change of pace is 
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vital to Keep interest stirred up, particularly if 
you are in a seasonal industry or one marked by 
spotty sales with occasional peaks. ‘Time your 
promotional efforts to meet the moments when 
the public is most susceptible. 

& Sell your product not only to the public, 
but to the distributing trade. ‘Trade-paper 
ads are a help to your wholesalers and retailers. 
& When okaying the ad man’s copy, ask your- 
self these questions: Is the copy honest? Clear? 
Does it give information instead of relying on 
crude sex appeal? Good copy will help sales, 
bad copy may hurt. 


Many small advertisers have had good results 
from their campaigns. But any small com- 
pany may face competition from a bigger busi- 
ness which can spend more. 

So the small or medium-sized advertiser 
must be all the more alert, all the more 
imaginative, and all the more careful in pre- 
paring to advertise. 





STICK TO THE FACTS. Remember that it’s 
good business for you, in the long run, to 
make your advertising honest and factual. 

Surveys by the advertising industry re- 
veal that customers are quick to size up 
phony or exaggerated ads and that the 
prestige of advertising in general has been 
damaged by the excesses of ill-advised 
drum-beaters. 


> In a poll by an authoritative industry 
group, the Committee on Consumer Re- 
lations in Advertising, 41 percent of those 
questioned thought half of all advertising 
misleading. About 59 percent were 
“critical” of advertising, mostly on the 
basis that it was too emotional, depended 
too much on sex appeal, and featured too 
many testimonials. 


> A survey by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, leading ad agency, showed that 
53 percent of those questioned thought 
the sponsor was responsible for advertis- 
ing excesses on the radio; 66 percent pre- 
ferred to have advertising banned from 
the radio if that could be arranged. 

> A survey by Printers’ Ink, advertising 
magazine, asked: ““Which industries do 
you think indulge most in bad advertis- 
ing?” Proprietary drugs were voted most 
guilty of misleading, fale. or offensive ad- 
vertising. Next, saunnticn and tobacco. 
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TAX THE €O-OPS? 








BILLION DOLLARS of tax revenue is 
A annually slipping through loopholes in 
federal tax laws that permit certain kinds of 
business to escape payment of their share of the 
costs of government. ‘These tax dodgers should 
be taxed before any additional levies are loaded 
on private enterprise. 

Half a billion or thereabouts of this new 
revenue would come from cooperatives, which 
did more than 17 billion dollars of business last 
year, made big profits and paid almost nothing 
in federal income tax. 

The other half billion would come from 
government-owned businesses like TVA; uni- 
versities that operate tax-free factories; founda- 
tions that absorb industrial earnings without 
tax hhability; labor unions that own cooperative 
stores; mutuals which generally pay less tax 
than competing stock insurance companies; 
other organizations whose tax-exempt business 
operations compete directly with taxpaying 
companies. 

Among all these legal tax dodgers, the co- 
operatives have grown most rapidly in recent 
vears, their tax avoidance deprives the Treasury 
of the greatest amount of revenue, and their 
tax-free competition is most unfair to the small 
businessman. 

Cooperative corporations today are in prac- 
tically all lines of competing business. ‘They 
market farm products. ‘They manufacture and 
sell farm machinery, hardware, automotive sup- 
plies, electric appliances, cigars and cigarets, lip- 
sticks and face creams. 

They drill oil wells and refine petroleum. 
They are in mining, banking, insurance, lum- 
bering, publishing and home building. They 
run electric systems, radio stations, telephone 
lines and funeral parlors. ‘They operate hos- 
pitals and tourist camps. 

And the CIO’s United Automobile Workers, 
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Atop the soapbox this month is a businessman who main- 
tains that co-ops and similar enterprises should have to pay 
income tax. He is Garner M. Lester, president, National 
Tax Equality Association, Chicago, Ill. Says Mr. Lester: 


having experimented successfully with co-op 
super-markets in Detroit, propose that 50 per- 
cent of all retail trade be taken over by co- 
operatives—tax free, of course. 

Farmer cooperative corporations can escape 
all income tax by complying with the restric- 
tions of Section 101(12), Internal Revenue 
Code. Or—as more and more are choosing to 
do—they can escape most of their income tax 
liability under liberal Treasury rulings that 
improperly accept the co-op’s own ideological 
evaluation of patronage dividends—the dis- 
tributed profits of the business—as untaxable. 

Jet-speed growth is accomplished by paying 
the patronage dividends in stock or scrip of 
no immediate value, while the untaxed cash 
earnings are added to capital and reserves for 
expansion and the buying out of taxpaying 
competitors. 

Co-ops defend their tax-dodging by saying: 

1. ‘That they pay all taxes except federal in- 
come tax. ‘This is evading the issue because 
federal income tax is the biggest and most im- 
portant of the lot. 

2. ‘That paying federal income tax would put 
them out of business. ‘This is obviously untrue 
because competitors making the same profits 
pay the tax and get along all right. 

3. That they are a part of the free-enterprise 
system. ‘This also isn’t quite true. ‘They are 
actually a part of the tax-free enterprise system, 
which is something quite different and al- 
together opposed to the American way of life. 

Competing small businessmen ask only that 
cooperatives and other tax-exempt organizations 
be required to pay federal and state income 
taxes on all their earnings from business ac- 
tivities, just like other businesses. One of these 
days—perhaps soon—Congress will vote it that 
way. ‘There’s a needed billion dollars of reve- 
nue involved! 
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THINGS TO Wil, FOR... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. Write directly to the publisher or 
sponsor for them. Let us know of others that ought to be included. 





[ | For the Home-Buying Veteran. . . . 
This 24-page booklet sets forth 
simply and concisely things the 
veteran should know when he 
buys a home. Write to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 
5 cents. 


[| Cooperation for Rural Health. .. . 
Rural areas often lack adequate 
medical services and _ facilities. 
This report presents a general 
picture of what farm co-ops are 
doing to raise rural health stand- 
ards. Paper-backed, 55 pages. 
Write to the Director of Infor- 
mation and Extension, Farm 
Credit Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Free. 


[] Machine Tools Today. ... A non- 
technical pamphlet which tells 
what machine tools are, how 
they are designed and manufac- 
tured, the different methods of 
selling them. A 24-page illus- 
trated pamphlet. Available from 
the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, 10525 
Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. Free. 


(|_| Industrial Training, A Guide to Se- 
lected Readings. ... A bibliography 
of periodicals, books and pam- 
phlets on training apprentices, 
supervisors and executives, and 
personnel in general. A 32-page, 
paper-covered pamphlet. Write 
to the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Price 10 cents. 


[] Your Career. ... A discussion 
of the wide variety of job op- 
portunities in the cotton-textile 
industry. This 24-page, paper- 
backed pamphlet also lists tex- 
tile schools with the courses and 
degrees they offer. Write to 


i6 


Textile Information Service, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Free. 


| | What’s Ahead in Paying Salesmen? 

An analysis of trends in 
salesmen’s costs, based on a re- 
cent survey. The study shows 
that average yearly earnings for 
salesmen were $6785 in 1947, 
or 42 percent higher than in 
1943, while travel and living ex- 
penses were 46 percent higher. 
A 28-page, paper-covered pam- 
phlet available from McClure, 
Hadden & Ortman, Inc., 75 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Single copies free. 


| | Better Homes by Better Methods. 

. A 16-page illustrated book- 
let explaining the construction, 
erection, financing and distribu- 
tion of prefabricated homes. 
Copies are available from Pre- 
fabricated Home Manufacturers’ 
Institute, 908 20th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Free. 


| If You Are Considering Photography. 
This 32-page, paper-covered 
pamphlet discusses 28 fields of 
photography open to the pro- 
fessional. An amateur. also 
might find it useful. Appended 
to most sections are short bibli- 
ographies of books and _ periodi- 
cals. Write to the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 


| |] If Prices & Sales Dropped x%— 
Where Would You Be? What Would 
You Do? ... This 32-page pam- 
phlet is designed to help a com- 
pany review its place in the 
current economy. A plan of 
action to meet today’s competi- 
tion and tomorrow’s uncertain- 
ties is outlined. Write to the 
Research Institute of America, 
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Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Price $l. 


[] 289 Retirement Plans.... A dilis- 
cussion and tabulation of the 
important provisions of 289 re- 
tirement plans covering more 
than a million persons. Nearly 
all types of U. S. business are 
included in this 105-page, paper- 
covered pamphlet. Write to 
Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Free. 


| | Vacation — Sick Leave — Working 
Hours.... A summary of prac- 
tices in 118 Texas cities regard- 
ing vacations, sick leave and 
number of working hours for 
municipal employes. The aver- 
age work week is 44 hours. 
Practices for sick leave vary 
greatly, as do the number of 
holidays granted each year: some 
cities allow 3 holidays, others 11. 
A 23-page, paper-covered pam- 
phlet. Write to the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, University 
of ‘Texas, Austin, Tex. Free. 


| | Working Women’s Budgets in Twelve 
States.... A compilation of 
budgets designed to show the 
minimum adequate needs of a 
self-supporting woman without 
dependents. Based on 1946- 
1948 prices, the budgets cover 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington, and San Francisco, 
Cal. A 36-page, paper-covered 
pamphlet, available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


| | Forests and National Prosperity... 
A reappraisal of the forest situ- 
ation in the United States by 
the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In- 
cluded are sections on forest 
management, supply and wood 
waste, and forest protection 
from fire, insects and disease. 
The report recommends stricter 
control and management of our 
forest resources. Paper-covered, 
100 pages. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 
40 cents. 
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SO JUNIOR WANTS A JOB 






what parents ought 
to know when teen-agers 


talk about earning cash 





- 
: 


“ 


s during vacations 











————_ 


OUR teen-age son may be asking you in 
Y; few weeks: “How about that job in 
Kelly's Garage for the summer? May I take it?” 

Will you hem and haw before making a 
brave effort to give him the right answer? Do 
you know the right answer? Should your son 
be working the grease racks this summer—or 
should he stay on the loose for eight or ten 
weeks, until it’s time to go back to history and 
math? 

Well, here are a few tips to help you on your 
answer: 

Pm One out of every three high-school-age 
youngsters will take a job this summer. Boys 
and girls will do everything from digging po- 
tatoes to baby sitting on a big-time basis. 

> That ancient platitude, “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” has been revised. 
Now, say educators, it reads, “All play and no 
work makes Jack (or Jane) a dull boy (or 
girl) .” 

& When all the evidence is added up, there's 
convincing proof that the teen-ager with work 
experience under his belt has the competitive 
edge when it comes to career jobs later on. 

& The educators speaking again: The mental 
and physical sweat of summer work is an in- 
gredient of character building that can't be 
ignored in making the man or woman of the 
boy or girl. 

So the weight of the argument favors the job 
at Kelly’s Garage, or some other appropriate 
job. The only condition is plenty of guidance 
from parents, aided by counsel from local com- 
munity groups, schools and employment offices. 

Your guidance should start from the convic- 
tion: “I am responsible for my child.” You 
should put him on the scales of your judgment, 
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weighing his strength against his weaknesses and 
his present needs for character development. 

The decision as to whether he should work, 
and where, is yours. He may sway your de- 
cision by his enthusiasm or the lack of it, but 
he hasn’t the equipment to make the decision 
by himself. 


The candidate. Boy or girl, your teen-age 
candidate for a job should be healthy before 
he starts applying for a Social Security card. 

If he needs fresh air and sunshine, he 
shouldn’t work eight hours a day in an office. 
Maybe he should spend his time on the sand- 
lot baseball field or the community tennis 
courts. Or he might find desirable work as a 
camp counselor or playground supervisor. 

Size up your youngster’s state of mind. Some 
adolescents are as emotionally remote from 
their elders as it’s possible for people to be. 
Talk over your child with his teachers or his 
school employment counselor. 

Maybe the urge to take a job is an adolescent 
and momentary whim. It’s up to you to prevent 
any damage to him. Maybe he isn't stable 
enough to punch a time clock and stay put 
eight hours a day. Give him a little time to 
grow, if he needs it. Or suggest a job, to begin 
with, which will take two or three hours a day. 


The law. Check your local and state laws. 
Federal child labor laws cover practically all 
firms that deal in interstate commerce. ‘They 
require a permit to work. Permits are granted 
to youngsters of 14 or older for some kinds of 
work, but those under 16 are not supposed to 
work around factories. From 16 to 18 they are 
barred from hazardous work, such as driving 
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a truck, operating an unguarded machine, 
mining or logging work, operating an elevator. 

Your local state employment service office 
can fill in the details. Permits are usually avail- 
able through school authorities. 


The opportunity. ‘The average youngster may 
not find it as easy as he thinks to get the exact 
summer job he wants. But for the 14 or 15- 
year-old boy, there are such jobs as: delivery 
boy for the local grocery or drug store, stock 
boy or wrapper in retail stores, simple clerical 
work, caddying, newspaper delivery (plenty of 
sunshine and fresh air here, but be sure the boy 
is up to carrying the heavy load of papers). 
Maybe even a job in Dad’s own office, but try 
to avoid that. 

Girls of the same age do well in sales and 
clerical work, as mothers’ helpers and baby 
sitters, as library helpers, or in light farm work. 

From 16 to 18, the boy has a wider field of 
operations. He’s likely to do well in sales work, 
as a garage attendant or helper, as a waiter and 
bus boy, in factory jobs (so long as he keeps 
away from dangerously heavy physical labor), 
as a helper in skilled trades such as plumbing 
and printing, or in farm work. 

Some of these things the 16-to-18-year-old 
girl can also do. If she can type 40 words a 
minute, or take shorthand at an 80-word-a- 
minute clip, she is eligible for many steno- 
graphic jobs, junior variety. 

Remember, it is essential that the job be 
suited to the particular youngster. Job failure 
early in life can leave permanent scars. 


The job. You wouldn’t take a job yourself 
without being pretty sure you’d get along with 
fellow employes and feel comfortable in your 
working environment. Apply that yardstick 
when you advise Junior. 

You'll want him to work for an employer 
who won't coddle him, but who won’t bear 
down on him either. You don’t want his sense 
of self-confidence kicked around. Consider his 
fellow employes carefully, too. The teen-ager 
is at the impressionable age when personal con- 
tacts can make him a better adult or a worse 
one. 

Ask whether the physical working environ- 
ment meets high safety standards. In spite of 
federal child labor laws, some youngsters get 
hurt or badly mauled because they are near 
dangerous machinery, Or are driving trucks 
before they're ready for it. A job that permits 
more time out of doors is better than one that 
doesn't. 


The values. ‘Ihe biggest question of all is: 
Should the teen-ager work at all? If he is im- 
mature for his age, or sickly, these special 
factors should be taken into account. But 
generally, by working, he will learn: 

& How to get along with people. The experi- 
ence alone is something of value for later life, 
because it teaches him the importance of social 
adjustment. 

& How to handle money. Pay takes second 
place, for some families, in the decision on 
whether a youngster gets a summer job. Never- 
theless, the teen-ager should learn to use his 





work in the dark. 


ahead. 


SCHOOL COUNSELORS, trying to 
direct youngsters into promising job fields, 
They seldom have even 
sketchy estimates of the workers local indus- 
tries will need in the two or three years 


tough one. 
Board, 
ice, and industry data, and by interview- 
ing businessmen, they are trying to arrive | 
at a forecast. 


BUSINESS COOPERATES IN JOB GUIDANCE FOR STUDENTS 


But by using Federal Reserve 
United States Employment  Serv- : 


Planners of the survey believe that if in- 











The Chamber of Commerce of Phila- 
delphia is trying to fill this information void. 
Under auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce education committee, experts are 
compiling facts on Philadelphia employ- 
ment prospects in the next few years. 

They are finding the job an incredibly 





dustry can make. advance estimates of pro- 
duction, sales, construction, and financing, 
it should be able to do the same for employ- 
ment. Such employment information, in 
the hands of the schools, should benefit both 
industry and young graduates by the better 
job- steering that wo o € result. 
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earnings, to save them, and to spend them in 
proper balance. 

pm How the “other half” lives. Many youths, 
intent on college and career, seldom get down 
from the social plane they live on. A boy will 
become a better man, and a better citizen, if 
early in life he rubs shoulders with the men in 
overalls before settling down to a white-collar 
existence. 


> How to plan his future. Starting young, 


MOVIES HELP YOUNGSTERS LEARN 


and at the bottom, the working youth has an 
“up-the-ladder’” feel toward his career. He may 
get a job which influences his decision on future 
education and training. 


So when Junior puts the question: “May I 
go to work?” there’s no need to squirm. 

Give an answer, and base it on good applied 
common sense, plus an understanding of your 
own particular child. 








OUR CHILDREN may soon begin to get 

the advantages of a new way of teaching. It 
is teaching with pictures and sound of all kinds— 
movies, slides, graphs, recordings, radio and tele- 
vision. 

So far only a start has been made. There are 
some disadvantages, due to the uneven quality of 
available materials. But basically most children 
like to learn through pictures and sound. There- 
fore the use of aulio- visual education—the school 
people’s name for it—is important. 

Schools that have gone furthest with audio- 
visual education start it in the first grade. Some 
of them use movies to train the eyes to move 
correctly in reading. 

From the lowest grades on, pictures and sound 
fit into almost every subject. In science classes, 
movies show processes children could not other- 
wise see, such as mining coal. Films demonstrate 
principles that are not visible—what happens, for 
example, in the combustion chamber of a gasoline 
engine. Or actions too fast to see—what the 1m- 
pact of a racket does to the shape of a tennis ball. 

Social studies classes use films in much the 
same way. Children, watching soil wash away 
into a swollen stream, quickly get the idea of con- 
servation. History becomes real as it unrolls 
before the eyes. By actual test children pick up 
25 to 35 percent more factual information from 
films than they do from books, and remember it 
35 percent better. 

Besides easily putting across information, pic- 
tures and sound have proved highly effective in 
teaching attitudes—a problem the schools have 
struggled with for centuries. Some of the movies 
dealing with sex handle the subject dispassionately 
and clearly. Those on racial tolerance stir children 
emotionally as no amount of other teaching can do. 
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Other new teaching aids 
include radio programs, 


television and records 


Why are pictures and sound so effective in 
teaching? Probably, say the experts, because they 
make use of natural inclinations. From birth to 
six years, children learn more than during any 
other period of life—to talk, to eat, to live in a 
house, to play. Significantly, they learn all this 
without reading a single book. 
~ Outside of school and after school years, the 
preference for picture learning shows unmistak- 
ably. The biggest audiences belong to the movies. 
A picture magazine has the largest circulation of 
all. 

In spite of the growing recognition of the power 
of picture language, many schools still make only 
minor use of it. 

Part of the trouble is that picture and sound 
equipment is expensive. Part is that most teachers 
still do not know how to use audio-visual tech- 
niques effectively. Again, films may not exactly 
cover the point the teacher is trying to make. Or 
the radio program does not come on at the nght 
time for the class. 

But more equipment is going into the schools. 
Films are improving. Many schools are setting 
up their own film libraries, producing their own 
radio programs. ‘The Cleveland, Ohio, school 
system, one of the leaders, broadcasts regular pro- 
grams planned by its own teachers, and repeats 
them several times a day to suit class convenience. 

As schools increasingly turn toward this power- 
ful, easy way of teaching, a better-taught, pic- 
torially literate generation seems on the way. 
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PRIVATE PLANES 
CAN EARN 
THEIR KEEP 











HE, company car is common enough. It 

whisks top men from post to post and earns 
its salt by saving time. But now comes the 
company plane, and it promises to win its place 
as standard equipment for many businesses 
which need to get their men to where they are 
going—fast. It’s also cheaper than you’d think. 
Even some small companies can afford it, for 
it cuts the waste of time, and often it helps 
to nab the business. 

Between 2500 and 3500 U.S. companies now 
put at least one private plane at the disposal 
of their salesmen, buyers, executives or trouble- 
shooters. Altogether some 27,000 planes are 
used for business purposes, though the ma- 
jority of them are owned by individuals and 
double as pleasure craft. 

Plane-owning companies come in all sizes 
and varieties. They include mines and steel 
mills, newspapers and financial houses. Manu- 
facturing, sales and service are all represented. 
The planes range from two-place trainers to 
twin-engine “executive-type” jobs. But most 
business fliers are showing a preference for 
single-engine, four-place aircraft. Last year, 
for the first time, four-place models outsold 
two and three-placers. 

Time saving is the advantage that most firms 
stress in explaining why they operate aircraft. 
Next in order they cite convenience, economy 
and utility, and prestige. ‘Typical reports: 

& An Indiana real-estate and property-manage- 
ment firm takes clients up for an aerial ex- 
amination of land in which they are interested. 
Inspection trips to an outlying company-man- 
aged farm once took three days—now they take 
one. 

& An Oregon lumberman uses his plane to 
survey timber stands, map routes for getting 
logs out, spot forest fires, fly injured men out 
of the woods and replacements in. 
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> A South Carolina management consultant 
flew a 2000-mile business trip up through New 
York State, out to the Middle West and home 
again. It took him four days, including full- 
day stopovers in New York and Chicago and 
briefer calls in four other towns. Estimated 
expense: about $70. 

For a good idea of what private planes can 
do for business travel, consider that the average 
car-using commercial traveler is calculated to 
spend 500 hours a year covering about 19,000 
miles. In an airplane he could cover some 
57,000 miles in the same travel time. Or he 
could cover 19,000 miles in one third the time, 
and have 330 more hours for calls or office work. 

Significant evidence of the trend to business 
flying is the two-year-old Corporation Aircraft 
Owners Association. Executives of seven com- 
panies—including such big-time operators as 
Republic Steel and Sinclair Kefining—founded 
it because their air operations had reached the 
stage of needing a combined front to deal with 
regulatory bodies, stir up better airport service, 
provide technical aid, let plane makers know 
what is wanted. 

Originally work was done by volunteers. But 
last fall the organization counted up 40 mem- 
ber companies, added a full-time secretary and 
a New York headquarters, and predicted a busy 
future. 

Private-plane manufacturers, meanwhile, are 
giving thanks for the trend. ‘Their sales had 
dropped about 50 percent in 1948 as produc- 
tion filled backed-up orders and high prices 
discouraged new ones. But in flying business- 
men the industry thinks it has at last found a 
steady and responsible market for private 
planes. 

Soon it may no longer be dependent on 
scattered sales to flying schools, aviation clubs, 
sportsmen, and plane-happy youngsters with 
just enough money for a down payment. 

Such outfits as the CAOA and its rural coun- 
terpart, the National Flying Farmers Associa- 
tion, are a special delight to the producers. 
They are invaluable promoters of private flying. 
They make consumer research easy. And in solv- 
ing their own problems, they are clearing away 
obstacles that hinder civil aviation generally. 

The industry’s customers, in other words, 
are running interference for its salesmen. Both 
groups are convinced that business is “up in the 
air” for keeps. 
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what to expect in 





MEN’S SUMMER CLOTHES 


will be on the market. Match- 
ing suede will be used with the 
mesh in wing-tip styles. 


Hats. The man who goes to 
buy a summer hat will be able 
to choose from a broader range 
of straws and weaves, colors, 
and eye-catching bands. Again 
the manufacturers have em- 
phasized coolness and comfort. 

Baku straws will be more 
widely shown due to the repeal 








_—— 


ANT to be cool, comfortable and well- 
dressed this summer? 

Well, most clothing manufacturers do not 
think that men want to give up their privilege 
of acting like sheep and dressing exactly like 
all other men. So changes in the interest of 
coolness and comfort will be cautious, although 
a few minor innovations will be offered. 

Here is the way the picture shapes up: 


Suits. Suits made of rayon or rayon blends 
will be featured. 

Manufacturers claim that this type of suit 
will bring “a revolution in summer clothing.” 
Why? Because rayon suits, in addition to 
being light, cool and comfortable, are wrinkle 
and crease-resistant. ‘Tropical worsteds, long- 
time summer favorites, are also wrinkle and 
crease-resistant—but heavier and higher priced. 

Male resistance to rayon is disappearing, 
mainly because rayon can now look just like 
the conventional fabrics. Rayon suits come 
in the stock patterns and colors men have 
worn for vears—hairline stripes, pin checks and 
glen plaids, with light tans, blues and grays as 
the principal colors. 

That old stand-by, the cotton suit, has also 
been greatly improved. A new process makes 


cotton crease-resistant and minimizes shrinking - 


and stretching. 


Shoes. You'll be able to take your pick from 
a wider selection of woven and _ perforated 
styles. The moccasin-type shoe, long a favorite 
for foot-comfort, will be the most popular. For 
the more conventional male, there will be 
models in solid or two-tone calfskin with per- 
forations. 

Shoes of brown, blue or gray nylon mesh also 
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of the Philippine fiber-export 
law. ‘These hats will be in natural and deep 
tan tones. Other types of light-weight straws 
include panamas, in screen and open weaves, 
which will come in such colors as walnut, ivory 
and oak. Coconut-palm straws will also be 
popular. Sennit straws will be available in 
larger quantities and at lower prices. Duties 
on the braid, which comes mainly from Italy, 
have been cut in half. 


Shirts. In shirts for office wear the trend is 
toward open-weave, zephyr-weight fabrics in 
pastel shades of bamboo, canary, green, blue, 
gray and pink. For the less daring there will 
be discreet narrow-striped effects. The appear- 
ance of rayon summer sport shirts, which are 
now safely washable, may be of interest both 
to the men who wear them and the wives 
whose job it is to worry about the laundering. 

Basque and ‘T-shirts will again be popular 
with active or passive sportsmen. Most polo 
shirts will be of solid or two-tone cotton 
meshes, but some will be made of rayon jersey 
with large dots. A cotton-knit shirt with 
gaucho collar and bold stripes will probably 
turn up at backyard barbecues. 

There will also be cotton or rayon jersey 
shirts with collars for those who don’t like sport 
shirts to look like sport shirts. The out-and-out 
extrovert will be able to do his lounging in a 
pure silk shirt of vivid tropical pattern. 


No basic innovations are in the works. De- 
spite propaganda about the supposed eagerness 
of American men to wear radically cooler 
clothes, the wise manufacturer sticks to his 
tested faith in male conservatism. He knows 
that only an occasional hero will dare break 
away from the over-clothed, over-heated herd. 
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SMALL-TOWN SUCCESSES 








Here are two more articles in this series. A man who 


built a $300 ,000-a-year enterprise in an Illinots village. And 





an Ohio auto dealer who invented and sold an accounting system. 


HOMER L. MORGRET. How to build a successful 
business in a small town is shown by the career 
of Homer L. Morgret, of Mount Auburn, III. 
(population 450). 

Morgret started out 25 years ago, with a one- 
horse grocery store in a one-horse town, on 
$1300 cash and $1100 of borrowed money. 
Today he operates a $300,000-a-year business 
which includes a lumberyard, automobile and 


farm machinery agencies, and miscellaneous 


enterprises. He has $200,000 in merchandise 
stock, home and farm lands, buildings and 
equipment. Now 50 years old, he doesn’t run 
the grocery store any more. He gave that to 
his daughter and son-in-law. 

“Mrs. Morgret and I came back to Mount 
Auburn to enter business after being away 12 
years, says Morgret, “because we wanted to 
spend our lives in a small community where 
we felt at home. My birthplace is half a block 
from my home now and my wife was raised 
eight miles south of town on a farm.” 

Morgret had left Mount Auburn in 1912 to 
start his business career in Kansas City, Mo., 
as an ofhce-worker for a railroad. ‘Then he 
worked in Washington, D. C., as a typist in 
the War Department, a job he quit to join the 
Marines in World War I. After the war he 
was a Swift & Co. salesman at National Stock- 
vards, Ill., until April 1924, when he returned 
to Mount Auburn. 

The Morgret grocery, employing one clerk, 
barely broke even the first year of operation. 
Business picked up in the second year and in 
the fall of 1925 the Morgrets bought a build- 
ing, in a better location, formerly occupied by 
a bank. In 1926 they were able to buy a truck 
and employ a full-time driver. They started 
to haul their groceries and meats from the 
wholesale houses. They did general trucking 
for customers. 
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Morgret’s first big opportunity came in 1934. 
The local lumberyard went out of business 
and Morgret rented its building, not with the 
idea of selling lumber but to get a railroad 
siding for his coal business. The townspeople 
soon persuaded him to handle lumber as well. 
This turned into one of his most profitable 
enterprises. 

In the fall of 1934 Morgret bought his first 
80 acres of farm land for $6000. ‘There was 
some sentiment attached to that deal, as the 
land was formerly the old homestead of Mrs. 
Morgret. The Morgrets now own 680 acres 
of good farm land, 40 acres acquired by in- 
heritance and 640 acres purchased at a total 
cost of $69,800. 

Morgret’s second big opportunity came in 
1936. A friend who was entering the imple- 
ment business asked Morgret to give him an 
estimate on a building. After the friend 
located in another town, Morgret decided to 
go into the implement business himself. He 
still operated from the lumberyard—a property 
he had bought in the meantime. Once more 
the enterprise was very profitable. 

Morgret continued to branch out. Now he 
owns three other buildings besides the lumber- 
yard. One is used for automobile and tractor 
display and a Firestone automotive supply 
store. In the second, machine parts are dis- 
played and stocked. ‘The third is a repair 
and machine set-up shop. He employs 10 
persons in these operations. 

Morgret modestly says he cannot explain 
why his business developed so successfully in 
such a small community. Men who have done 
business with him have their own ideas. 

Walter H. Droste, president of the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Louis through which 
Morgret financed his farm-land purchases, 
says: “Mr. Morgret has always kept closely in 
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touch with all of his operations, but he has 
been careful to delegate authority so as to in- 
spire initiative and leadership on the part of 
his employes.” 

H. H. Foster, assistant cashier of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Decatur, says: “We 
would say Mr. Morgret’s success is due to his 
keen knowledge of the farming community he 
serves and to carrying a complete inventory to 
meet the people’s needs at all times. He sells 
only high-quality merchandise and apparently 
he gives fair and impartial treatment to all.” 

Morgret has a simple formula to offer to a 
person going into business for himself: 

“T feel,” he says, “that success may be had 
in any size community with proper manage- 
ment and principles.” 


WILLIAM E. DUBRUL. An enterprising Ohio auto- 
mobile dealer has devised a new accounting 
system which he is selling to other dealers. 
William E. DuBrul of Delaware, Ohio, says 
he worked out the system to meet the needs 
of his own Chevrolet-Cadillac agency, “and 
ended up with a new business.” 

Most dealers follow accounting systems pre- 
scribed by their manufacturers. ‘These systems 
are designed for general use and each dealer 
fits his own accounting operations into the 
pattern. DuBrul decided the system was not 
quite what he needed, so he developed the 
new one which, he says, has reduced by more 


than 50 percent the time required to do his 
bookkeeping. 

DuBrul’s system uses a new model of the 
Underwood-Sundstrand automobile dealer's 
accounting machine for which DuBrul pro- 
vides special “Delaware Method” forms. He 
sells the forms, trays, binders, etc., as a ““‘pack- 
age” for $289.90. One set of forms, he says, 
will last the average dealer about a year. He 
claims that one machine and a girl can turn 
out as much work in four hours as two persons 
can do in eight hours by other methods. 

The DuBrul forms are sold through Under- 
wood-Sundstrand salesmen whose primary in- 
terest is in merchandising machines but who 
recommend Delaware Method forms, says an 
Underwood official, “as a convenience to cus- 
tomers.” DuBrul has appeared at Underwood 
salesmen’s meetings to explain the system. 

Forty-four-year-old DuBrul is a native of 
Cincinnati, has a wife and four children. He 
bought his automobile dealership in 1938 and 
had tough going for two years. ‘Thereafter his 
operations became profitable and he expects 
1949 to be another “pretty fair” year. 

“Perhaps I should say we may have a very 
good first six months,” says DuBrul. “Then, 
who knows?” He hopes sales of Delaware 
Method forms will balance out any decline in 
business the automobile agency suffers. 

“It could easily turn out,” he writes, “that 
the tail will wag the dog.” 





OLD-FASHIONED HANDBILLS can be an effective form of advertising. They are 














a commonplace, of course, in small towns, but wide-awake merchants in larger cities 
may find them useful, too. 

Handbills, like direct mail, let the neighborhood merchant concentrate his adver- 
tising in his trading area. It may be impractical for him to advertise in a city-wide 
newspaper. ‘Through handbills he can tell his present and potential customers about 
the opening of a new store or department, a special sale, a new service, the arrival of 
fresh merchandise, weekly and holiday specials. 

How to make good use of handbill advertising is told in a one-page leaflet which 
can be obtained free from the Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
any of the 42 field offices. ‘Title: Making Ejfective Use of Handbill Advertising. 

This leaflet is one of 475 “Small Business Aids” prepared by Department of Com- 
merce specialists for the use of small manufacturing plants, wholesale houses, retail 
stores and service establishments. Other subjects include window displays, grocery store 
newspaper advertisements, successful installment-plan selling, use of a collection service, 
protection against theft of retail merchandise, customer analysis (for wholesalers). 
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memo to the shipping department 








CHECK UP ON MECHANIZED FREIGHT HANDLING 


AKE the case of an Ohio auto-parts factory, 
and what it learned. 

In the old days, it shipped valves to a car 
manufacturer in cartons costing 92 cents per 
thousand valves. ‘Today it piles them on a “box 
pallet” —a wooden tray with collapsible sides, on 
which many such small items can be loaded for 
handling as a single unit. Each pallet is used 
about 30 times. The cost: 5742 cents per thou- 
sand valves. 

The warehouse and railroad can lift a whole 
pallet-load with a fork-lift truck, move the load 
faster and easier, make savings of their own. 

And the car maker willingly pays a slightly 
higher freight charge (the pallet is heavier than 
a carton) because he saves more in handling 
palletized loads at his end. 

There, in a nutshell, is why mechanized han- 
dling has become a hot and much-studied trans- 
portation topic. Briefly, it means: 
> Shipping goods, whenever possible, in large, 
readily handled “‘unit-loads.” 
> Handling them with an increasing variety of 
mechanical equipment such as lift trucks, cranes, 
conveyers, tractors. 
> Handling them less frequently, thus cutting 
down breakage. 

Since the war all kinds of transportation, en- 
gineering and manufacturing associations have put 
special groups to work on the many problems in- 


volved. Here are a few recent developments and 
current projects: 


THE TRAILERAIL, in experimental use by railroads, 
is a contraption that resembles the body of a mov- 
ing van. It travels around town on a truck, filling 
up with less-than-carload freight, then slips easily 
onto a flat car for shipment. At destination, it 
goes back on a truck for delivery to consignees. 


THE TAKE-IT-OR-LEAVE-IT PALLET, an ingenious gad- 
get used on the Hoboken piers, 1s a slatted plat- 
form upon which, say, sacks of sugar are piled like 
bricks in a wall. One fork-lift truck can pick up 
pallet and load for movement around the pier. 
Or it can scoop off the compactly stacked load 
and leave the pallet behind for re-use. 


LIFT TRUCKS are being marketed with “grab’’ at- 
tachments that enable them to pick up stacks of 
merchandise even when the individual items are 
not on a pallet or steel-strapped together. 


PALLET POOLS are being talked up—organizations 
to round up and return to owners pallets that may 
have traveled many devious miles from home. 


Freight carriers, shipping or trade associations, 
and equipment manufacturers can tell you more 
about mechanized handling. 


BE SURE TO PACK PROPERLY FOR AIR FREIGHT 


HEN you send merchandise by air freight, 
you are buying two things—safe delivery 
and speed. But unless you pack correctly, you 
may not get either. 

Finding just the mght way—not too much 
package and not too little—is often hard. Air- 
borne freight is so new that packaging standards 
haven't jelled yet. Here’s the problem: 

Most shippers are used to packing heavily for 
surface carriers. To avoid exorbitant charges and 
prevent overloading of planes, the airline must 
repack. Service is slowed, extra handling means 
more chance for loss or damage. 

Example: a shipment of kitchen utensils for 
South America was packed in crates built to sur- 
vive in a ship’s hold. The airline had to rip the 
crates apart and put the stuff in cardboard cartons. 

But often air cargo people find they have talked 
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too much about light-packaging advantages. As 
a result they also get many shipments too lightly 
packed for any kind of handling. ‘There was an 
optimistic shipper who just stuffed a load of heavy 
machine parts into a burlap sack. ‘The sack split 
when it was lifted; the plane left on schedule 
while attendants were still chasing nuts and bolts. 

How to find the golden mean? Air cargo 
experts advise this way: 
> If possible, discuss your particular packing 
problem with the cargo trafic manager of the 
airline. 
> Lacking time for that, consult the local airline 
people. If they handle much cargo, or the item 
is often sent by air, they can set you right. 
> If you're on your own, pack about as you would 
for a short truck haul. ‘Then check up before 
the next shipment. 
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BUY STOCKS IF... 





OT any money? No? Well, maybe just 

a few thousand dollars tucked away 

that you don’t need for several years? 

If so, it will do you no harm, and it may do 

you good, to think about buying some good 

stocks. Even on a small scale you can do it, 

and there’s a fair chance that you can make 
a little money. 

Yes, there’s risk in it, but you don’t need 
to hiss when you say the word “risk.” Risk 
is one of the basic facts of life, and you can't 
escape it in anything you do. But at least 
you can accept it and take it in your stride. 

Stocks have a hangover of a bad reputation. 
People remember the time, before the Great 
Crash of ’29, when excessive whoopee made 
poor stocks seem like good stocks. This is still 
possible, for stocks and dealers in stocks wear 
no halo. But, after all, the business has been 
cleaned up fairly well, and now it is sober, a 
bit humbler, and_ reasonably _ responsible. 
Twenty years have made a great difference. 

To buy stocks is not exactly in style these 
days. The style is more on the side of govern- 
ment bonds, or other bonds, or savings. ‘These 
are secure. ‘They involve no risk. ‘They are 
like the freezer that keeps the contents safe, 
but that’s all. 

More and more people have turned their 
thoughts, and their money, if any, to safety 
and security. Men particularly are safety-con- 
scious. Women are a bit more daring. But 
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both sexes are cautious about stocks. ‘That’s 
all right, but it doesn’t let their spare money 
make much money. ‘The way to make money 
is to take some risk, and there are ways of 
minimizing the risk. 

The stock market these days has some bar- 
gains. ‘This is generally true, even though it 
is impossible in this discussion to say just what 
and which they are. Specific advice on stocks 
is not intended, but a nudge in the general 
direction of stocks is quite definitely intended. 

Stocks look cheap today when weighed 
against recent earnings. ‘The soundest com- 
panies have been earning 14 percent based on 
market prices, with a little more than half 
going back into operations and the rest going 
to stockholders in cash dividends. Slightly 
lower grade companies have been earning 20 
to 25 percent of market price. 

But so far these attractive figures haven't 
impressed the average person. He is still leery 
of stocks. Only 5 percent of families think 
common stock is a wise investment. Why? 
What’s the catch? Have people lost the urge 
to make money? Or do they think American 
business is a bad risk? 

Business is certainly not a bad risk if you 
believe that the free-enterprise system is here 
to stay. In fact, business historically has proved 
to be a very good risk. But perhaps Americans 
have lost some of their venturesome spirit. 
Saved money—that is, money made safe by 
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investment in government bonds, life insurance 
and banks—has soared in the past eight years. 
But risk money, money invested in stocks by 
individuals, has hardly increased at all. 

This apathy of average people toward buying 
a piece of ownership in business has caused 
stock prices to sag since 1946. In the early 
spring of this year the market appeared to be 


them this way: “Suppose a man decides not 
to spend all his money. He can either put it 
in a bank or he can invest it. What do you 
think would be the wisest thing for him to do 
with the money nowadays— put it in the bank, 
buy savings bonds with it, invest it in real 
estate, or buy common stock with it? Why 
do you make that choice?” ‘The score: 


loaded with bargains like a tree full of plums. 
Then why shouldn’t you take advantage of the 
situation and make some money? A lot of 
financial experts think you should—if you make 
sure to do two things: 

> If you use spare money you won't be need- 
ing for several years. 

> If you make an effort to use sound judgment. 


For: 


Savings bonds.. 60% ‘Safe, not a gamble.” 
Bank deposits.. 32% ‘Safe, not a gamble.” 
Real estate.... 9% 
Common stock 5% 


Against: 


Common stock. 62% “Not familiar with, not 
safe, a gamble.” 


. <<? or 46 ° " . > 
WHY ARE PEOPLE LEERY OF STOCKS? The two Real estate.... 55% ‘Price too high. ' 
Bank deposits.. 23% “Interest rate too low. 
great deterrents to buying stocks are: first, lack Savings bonds.. 9% 


of knowledge; second, fear. ‘Thousands of 
families have been interviewed on the subject 
by the Federal Reserve Board. It was put to 


Not everyone polled expressed an opinion 
on each class of security. 

Even among men and women with incomes 
of $7500 or better, two thirds said they wanted 
their investments to have a fixed value. Stocks, 
of course, have a fluctuating value. 

Some brokerage houses, noting that a great 
many people are unfamiliar with stocks, have 
begun campaigns to explain the subject to the 
public. Most spectacular example is that of 
a chain brokerage firm, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (commonly known as 
MLPF&B), which started a series of educa- 
tional advertisements about investments. ‘The 
firm first ran a full-page newspaper ad, “What 
everybody ought to know about this stock and 
bond business.” ‘The ad undertook to answer 
such questions as: What are common stocks 
worth? How do you do business with a broker? 

Free material on how to invest was offered 
to readers. ‘The first week brought 4000 re- 
quests. 

Said the advertising manager of the firm, 
Louis Engel, “The results show that most peo- 





STOCKS VS. SAVINGS BONDS 


To compare savings bonds and common stocks, assume 
you had put $50 a month into each type of security start- 
ing 5, 10, 15 and 20 years ago. For a list of average com- 
mon stocks, use the 30 stocks that make up the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average. ‘The average price of these stocks is 
used as a daily barometer of the stock market. 

It would be only theoretically possible to spread $50 a 
month among these 30 stocks since one share of stock in 
some of the companies sells for over $100. No account 
has been taken of commission fees. To arrive at today’s 
value of a $50-a-month investment in these stocks, divi- 
dends paid were added to the market price as of March 15, 
1949. U.S. savings bonds were not available 20 years 
ago but for the purposes of comparison it is assumed that 
they were. 

Today’s value of $50 a month invested in: 

















D. 8, castens hende: Gates | The 30 commen ctechs ple don’t invest in stocks because the subject 
Starting E, yielding 2.9% com- | composing the Dow-Jones is completely unfamiliar to them. Plenty of 
visemes pounded semi-anamany _ | a ee business executives and men of affairs are un- 
5 years age $ 3,091 $ 3,645 informed too. They don’t like to admit it so 
mies: gucmuemmneess rT a they don’t buy.” 
10 years ago $ 6,663 $ 9,413 Next to ignorance, fear is the greatest deter- 
EI omastonett i | ear enne rent to investing in stocks. Although most of 
yeep) ae _ 316,150 the old evils of manipulation have been abol- 
20 years ago $15,328 $24,251 ished by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
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mission, many people still think that buying 
stocks is like playing the horses. 

People want security. People are saving 
about 8 percent of their income compared with 
4 percent in pre-war years. But almost every 
cent of these savings is going into something 
“safe.” Here is where people have put their 
savings during the past eight years: 

Currency and banks ..... .82 billion dollars 

Savings and loan associations 7 billion dollars 

Insurance and pensions... . 54 billion dollars 

U. S. government bonds. . . 59 billion dollars 
BUT: Corporate securi- 

ties .............Less than 2 billion dollars 


WHY BUY STOCKS? ‘here are two reasons: One, 
if you buy wisely you can probably make more 
money in common stocks than you can in some- 
thing “safe.” ‘Two, the country needs your 
surplus money for risk capital. 

What are the chances of making money in 
the market? Nobody ever knows for sure. The 
market can go up or down. But the probabili- 
ties, based on experience, are that good money 
can be made over a period of years from care- 
fully selected investments. 

That doesn’t mean doubling your money in 
six months. It means getting an average return 
on investment of, say, 6 to 10 percent. 

Some have made more. If you had used 
reasonable judgment you would have a good 
profit from stocks today no matter when you 
started investing in the past 30 years. For 
example, if you had invested $1000 in any one 
of the following companies in the year speci- 
fied, here is the value of what you would have 
today: $25,000 from Coca-Cola since 1920; 
$50,000 from International Business Machines 
since 1921; $9500 from Sears, Roebuck since 
1922; $4500 from General Motors since 1923; 
$10,000 from J. I. Case since 1924; $10,000 
from Du Pont since 1925; and so on right up 
to 1948. 

These may be extra fine examples in the 
light of hindsight but the truth is that hun- 
dreds of other examples picked at random 
would make a pretty fair showing. 

Contrast stocks and savings. What would 
have happened if on the first of every month 
_for the past 20 years you had invested $50 in a 
group of average common stocks? Compare 
this with what would have happened if you 


. 
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had put the money into U. S. Series E. savings 
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BOOKS ON HOW TO INVEST 


Security Analysis, by Benjamin Graham and David L. Dodd, of 
Columbia University, published by Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Textbook of over 700 pages of seriously 


written material. 


Commonsense Speculation, by Harris ]. Nelson, published by Bar- 
ron’s, 30 Kilby Street, Boston 1, Mass. Easy-to-read book 
of 120 pages by the writer of a weekly magazine feature on 
the stock market. 


investment Companies, 1948 Edition, by Arthur Wiesenberger, pub- 
lished by Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Complete study of investment trusts giving 
names and financial records, 327 pages. 


How To Read a Financial Report and How To Invest, both free from 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Simply written pamphlets answering 
fundamental questions about investment. 





bonds, or the equivalent, paying 2.9 percent 
interest compounded semi-annually. 

For a list of average stocks, take the 30 
stocks used to compute the widely known Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average. A 20-year invest- 
ment in savings bonds at $50 a month would 
now be worth $13,328, and you would have re- 
ceived $2000 in interest. But the same invest- 
ment in the Dow-Jones Industrials would be 
worth $15,933 and you would have received 
$8317 in dividends, a total of $24,250. 

Unwise investment, of course, could easily 
have lost you part of your capital. Not every- 
body invests wisely. ‘The market is always a risk. 


BUY NOW? ‘[’oday the market is low in relation 
to recent earnings. Whether in truth stocks 
are a bargain depends on future earnings. But 
barring a depression, a war, or some kind of 
political revolution weakening the _private- 
enterprise system, and in the light of recent 
earnings, stocks look cheap. 

A typical statement made by a partner of 
one of the country’s larger investment firms, 
Thomas W. Phelps of Francis I. Du Pont & 
Co., goes like this: 

“The other day a leading farm equipment 
manufacturer reported earnings of nearly $8.50 
a common share on a stock then selling for 
less than four times that figure. The stock 
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yielded more than 8 percent and it earned 
three times that much. Net current assets, 
after deducting the face amount of the com- 
pany’s preferred stock, just about equaled the 
market value of the common. Cash alone 
amounted to more than one and a half times 
the company’s current liabilities. 

“Such situations are not unusual. There is 
a billion-dollar banking organization. Roughly 
a quarter billion dollars of its assets are cash. 
About half a billion dollars more are in gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds due in five years. 
If you owned that bank you could pay off every 
depositor, meet every other obligation, and 
wind up with cash in hand about double the 
current price of its stock. It would not even 
be necessary to sell the bank’s buildings. You 
could walk away and leave them, and still real- 
ize almost twice the present market price by 
liquidating the company. ‘That shows bargain.” 


RISK CAPITAL. Scarcity of risk capital is another 
reason why it would be a good thing for the 
nation if Americans took more interest in 
stocks. Business can get money for expansion 
in three ways: one, by borrowing; two, by plow- 
ing back earnings; three, by selling stock. 

Business has been able to borrow all it 
needed in recent years. Business has also made 
large profits and been able to plow back bil- 
lions of dollars. But traditionally, companies 
have been able to sell ownership in the form 
of stock to people willing to take a risk for the 
possibility of a gain. Today, the public turns 
up its nose at good dividends from big com- 
panies, and smaller or newer companies don't 
have much chance to get risk capital. 


THE IF'S. Could you be a good investor? 
There are plenty of if’s to that question. 

Did you get stuck when you bought your 
house? Or did you shop around, get advice, 
poke a knife in the sills and make pretty sure 
you knew what you were getting before you 
paid your money? Buying stock isn’t much 
different. It takes sense and maybe some good 
advice from an expert. 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT. Investing requires care. 
You ought to brush up on how to read a finan- 
cial report and the meaning of phrases like 
“price to earnings ratio” and “book value.” 
Maybe pay a little more attention to financial 
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news. You probably spend over 40 hours a 
week at your job so you won’t have too much 
time to study. But read a book or two. 

Then get advice. You will want to make 
your own decisions but first get the point of 
view of an expert. ‘Talk to your banker. If 
you live in a large town there will be a broker 
whose judgment may be pretty good. 


THE LONG PULL. Buy for the long pull—that is 
the fashionable advice today. One able invest- 
ment counselor, Lew G. Coit of Washington, 
D. C., points out that even the “experts” can’t 
spot the peaks and valleys in stock prices until 
they have gone by. He believes the smaller 
investor is better off investing his money as he 
acquires it in the stocks of well-managed, grow- 
ing companies, rather than trying to buy and 
sell frequently as a trader does. 

But buying for the long pull doesn’t mean 
you don’t have to keep alert. “No stock can 
be put away and forgotten,” says Harris J. 
Nelson, author of Commonsense Speculation. 
“Every single issue ought to be regarded by its 
owner as a hot potato to be dropped sometime.” 

Don’t put all your eggs in one basket. Spread 
it among different companies and different in- 
dustries. One way to get diversification is to 
buy stock in an investment trust. ‘The invest- 
ment trust takes your money and invests it, 
along with the funds of other investors, in stock 
of from 30 to 150 companies. You get the 
profits, minus expenses for operation of the 
trust. ‘There are over a hundred investment 
trusts, some specializing in safer investments, 
some in speculative stocks. 


Whether you in particular should become a 
stock owner is a question only you can answer. 
But certainly, for a great many people, the 
stock market is a good place to invest money. 

The income is only half the story. Industry 
can increase our standard of living only so long 
as it gets new tools and better equipment. The 
investor provides these tools and equipment in 
return for a profit. It’s a profit that no one 
should be ashamed to take—if he can get it. 





HOW TO MAKE YOUR MONEY GO FURTHER: This is 
the subject of an article to be published in the 
June issue. It is as if an efficiency engineer were 
to look you over and make a report on how you 
might do better with what you have. 
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the coming 


WORLD WORK 


a task for men and money 


OF AMERICA 





HE busyness that is America will expand 

throughout the world within the next few 
years. 
~ New careers abroad are in the making for 
younger Americans—and even for some of the 
older ones. In this new chapter in U. S. his- 
tory the “‘pioneers’’ will be the technicians, the 
engineers and scientists, the men with indus- 
trial and commercial know-how. 

Their “frontiers” lie in the world’s under- 
developed areas. 

Youngsters now in their early teens will see 
foreign service as a matter of course. ‘They 
will take jobs in Rhodesia, in the Belgian 
Congo or Pakistan as casually as their fathers 
sought careers in New York, Detroit or San 
Francisco. 

Overseas divisions in many businesses will be 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Does this sound like a pipe-dream? Well, 
it isnt. It is a definite trend, already under 
way, Clearer every year, recognized as inevitable, 
and now formally announced by the President 
of the United States as America’s program for 
the future. 

The U. S. is boldly stepping into the role 
which Britain played in the 19th century in 
the economic development of much of the 
world. 

Now the script for the part is being rewritten. 
The new American idea is to help people of the 
retarded areas help themselves. 

Americans probably will make a lot of money 
in extending this aid. But the operation will 
not be on a “take out and get out” basis. The 
aim is to develop the economies of the countries 
involved—not merely take their natural re- 
sources for American profit. It is intended to 
bring higher standards of living to millions in 
other continents. 

It will also mean a great internal change in 
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the U. S. For the first time, people in this 
country will learn to have a truly global out- 
look. High school and college students will 
study more languages, soak up more geography, 
think more about careers in foreign lands. 

Even before President ‘Truman called for a 
“bold new program” to carry the benefits of 
U.S. scientific progress to other lands, this out- 
ward expansion of the American Way was in 
progress. 

The Department of Agriculture had some 
300 projects, mostly in Latin America, aimed 
at increasing the supply of agricultural prod- 
ucts needed in this country and strengthening 
the economies of the cooperating nations. 

Rubber and cinchona, from which quinine 1s 
derived, were among the products sought. A 
project in Cuba and El Salvador has resulted 
in the successful growth of kenaf, a fiber crop 
which provides a substitute for jute. 

American enterprise is helping farmers in the 
Nile Valley grow better onions—second only to 
cotton in value to Egypt as an export crop. 

The bold new program soon may be bolster- 
ing a British project to eradicate sleeping sick- 
ness in a large part of Africa—and open up an 
area four times the size of Argentina as a cattle- 
raising country. 

The full flowering of U. S. industrial and 
technical aid to areas hungry for such know- 
how will come slowly. It will take time, 
patience and money. 

On the basis of experience in Puerto Rico 
and Egypt, the direct cost of industrializing a 
country is about $5000 per worker invested in 
capital goods. India and Pakistan alone have 
some 30 million unemployed farm workers. It 
would cost 150 billion dollars to give them jobs 
in industry. 

Frequently the improvement of an under- 
developed country’s economy must start with 
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making its agriculture more efficient. When 
industrialization begins, the emphasis often will 
have to be placed on light industries such as 
textiles, shoes, furniture and other products for 
quick consumption, which will give the workers 
something to buy with their wages. 

Where is the money coming from? Partly 
from the U. $.—both government and private 
investors. But much of the necessary capital 
must come from the people in the retarded 
areas themselves—which means that it must 
first be produced. The process will be a matter 
of helping people lift themselves by their own 
bootstraps. 

There is no scarcity of great projects which 
stir the imagination. ‘The ideas range all the 
way from a TVA-type development for the 
Jordan Valley, which would multiply Palestine’s 
arable land sevenfold, to harnessing the water- 
power potential of China’s great Yangtze River. 

Why should the U. S. undertake the momen- 
tous task of lifting the world’s standard of liv- 
ing? 

Already the program has been denounced in 
anti-American countries as a new impcrialism. 
When it comes to helping build shoe factories 
or cement plants for foreign countries, many 
people here may view this as the foolish 
creation of competition which eventually will 
hurt U. S. business. 


Enlightened self-interest is one answer to the 
question of why we are undertaking the task. 
‘Traditionally our foreign trade has always been 
with the more highly industrialized countries. 
There's more money to be made out of the 
carriage trade than out of the loincloth busi- 
ness. 

A second answer is that in almost every 
political trouble spot in the world there also 
are bad economic conditions—conditions that 
make people easy prey for communism. 

A third answer is that, with the shift of power 
to the U. S., responsibility also has shifted. 

The underdeveloped areas comprise about 
two thirds of the inhabited earth. They have 
142 billion people, 10 times the population of 
the United States. ‘The supply of factory-made 
goods for these people averaged less than $7 
per capita in the years 1926-29. 

These countries are now awakening. ‘They 
know that America can help them, without 
greedy exploitation, without colonizing them 
in the old-fashioned way. 

It may be a long time before a railroad is 
built across Africa. But the chances are good 
that the bold new program will become, over 
the years, the busiest program ever attempted. 
And the whole world will be full of jobs for 
well-trained, well-prepared, adventurous Amerti- 
can young men and women. 








Gopher plow: will it help 


NE American invention which may help 

underdeveloped countries raise their crop 
output is the “gopher” plow, produced by the 
Graham-Hoeme Plow Co. of Amarillo, Tex. The 
company is just beginning to develop its export 
business, but orders already are coming in from 
South Africa and Latin America. 

The gopher plow is still controversial in this 
country although Graham-Hoeme has sold more 
than 100,000 of them. Advocates say it is superior 
to the traditional moldboard plow because it 
breaks the earth without turning it, cracks the 
soil surface so that rainfall is conserved, but leaves 
grasses, stubble and other organic matter on top 
to serve as a mulch. 

Fred Hoeme, an Oklahoma farmer, developed 
the gopher implement during the dust-bowl years. 
Once, after a heavy road scarifier had been dragged 
across a corner of his land, he noticed that a hard 
rain soaked into the earth instead of washing off 
and gullying the land. Hoeme adapted the prin- 
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increase world crop yields? 


ciple of the road scarifier to a cultivator by bolting 
curved spring-steel teeth to a transverse beam. 
Soon word spread through the Oklahoma and 
Texas panhandles that Hoeme had a tool which 
accomplished the double purpose of saving mois- 
ture and keeping his land in place. 

W. T. (Bill) Graham, a dusted-out Texas 
farmer, entered a partnership with Hoeme in 1935 
to build the tool as a plow. Eventually he bought 
out Hoeme and developed a multi-million-dollar 
business with a plant in Pueblo, Colo., in addition 
to the one in Amarillo. 

Many improvements have been added to the 
original implement. Sharp vertical disks roll 
ahead of the steel teeth, chop up heavy trash. 
Horizontal knives (duckfeet) mow down the re- 
maining weeds. 

Because it comes in widths up to 45 feet, the 
plow can cover a lot of ground fast and may 
therefore be specially useful in opening up big 
undeveloped tracts throughout the world. 
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Women want 
more say Mn business 








RS. WILMA SOSS, an attractive, smartly 
M dressed blonde, rose to speak at the an- 
nual meeting of U. S. Steel stockholders at 
Hoboken, N. J. She was indignant, and she 
let fly: 

“It may be an unusual thought to you gentle- 
men, but U. S. Steel is a woman’s company. 
You have over 5 percent more women than 
men stockholders.” 

Mrs. Soss swept a hand toward the impres- 
sive all-male line-up of U. S. Steel officials. 

“Why isn’t there a woman on the Board of 
Directors?” she demanded. ‘Women are not 
represented in a company which is financed by 
their capital and which does business in an 
economy in which women have a plurality of 
the vote.” 

Whereupon, as if to give an immediate 
answer to her own question, Mrs. Soss an- 
nounced that she would form a federation of 
women shareholders to fight for representation 
of women in management. 

Until the words came forth, Mrs. Soss had 
no idea of founding such a federation. She 
had not planned to be the Carrie Chapman 
Catt of women investors. But the press picked 
up her words. Reporters besieged her for de- 
tails. Women wanted to join. 

Many women, of course, hold stock only for 
their husbands for tax purposes. But there are 
large numbers who, through inheritance and 
their own investing, are independently impor- 
tant shareholders. 

Late in 1947 the federation came into being. 
Officially it was called the Federation of 
Women Shareholders in American Business, 
Inc. 

Mrs. Soss became president; Ruth Bryan 
Rohde, former United States minister to Den- 
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and a new federation 


works to help them get it 





mark, vice president; Mary G. Roebling, chair- 
man of the Trenton Trust Co., treasurer. The 
first annual meeting was held in October 1948. 

In a sense, the federation still is feeling its 
way. But it has decided what it is and what 
it is not and has worked out a beginning pro- 
gram. 

What it is: An organization open to any 
woman who is a stock or bondholder, a savings- 
bank depositor, an insurance policyholder or 
beneficiary, a business or professional woman. 
Admittedly this takes in a large part of the 
country’s women. 

What it is not: An investment advisory serv- 
ice. It is non-profit, non-political, Men may 
not join. 

The program: 

& More women on boards of directors and in 
policy-making positions. Advocated as a meas- 
ure of economic democracy. 

> Better attendance by women at stockholders’ 
meetings. 

& Better corporation reports, written without 
mumbo-jumbo, and more post-meeting reports 
to absentee stockholders. 

> Cumulative voting—to permit a stockholder 
to bunch his or her votes. For example: If a 
woman owns 25 shares and five corporation 
directors are to be elected, she could cast 125 
votes for one candidate or 25 for each of five 
candidates. Or she could split the 125 among 
two or three candidates, as she chose. 

& Better economic education for women. 

Beyond this, Mrs. Soss thinks the federation 
may become an economic suffrage movement 
similar to the political suffrage movement of 
the first two decades of this century. 

She is not eager to launch such a crusade but 
feels that business, by its refusal to recognize 
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women, leaves no other choice. “They forced 
labor to organize; now they are doing the same 
thing to women.” 

In taking up the fight, Wilma Soss and the 
women with her feel pretty confident: 

“Why, there are 398,000 women stockholders 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
as compared to 194,000 men. Women hold 45 
percent of the stock of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey; 49 percent of the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
52 percent of General Motors; 49 percent of 
Consolidated Edison. They control 50 percent 
of the country’s risk capital, pay 42 percent of 
the income taxes and make up one third of 
the working force. 

“We should not be asking, we should be 
telling them what we want; making our money 
talk. Here we are struggling to improve the 
economic status of women when there are 6 
million women stockholders who could unlock 
the door of opportunity for women by using 
their votes in industry. I don’t know why this 
should be a new thought, but it seems to strike 
a lot of people that way.” 

Whether these arguments convinced, per- 
suaded, or terrified business, it is a fact that 
several important companies and_ business 








groups recently have added women to their 
directorates. Mildred McAfee Horton, former 
president of Wellesley College and wartime 
head of the WAVES, was elected to the board 
of the New York Life Insurance Co. Sarah 
Blanding, president of Vassar College, was 
appointed a director of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

Wilma Soss, the somewhat surprised initiator 
of these developments, is a former newspaper 
woman who turned to public relations. As a 
p.r. consultant she promoted everything from 
Gladys Swarthout and Budd stainless steel 
trains to modern art in Saks Fifth Avenue 
windows. 

Along the way, she became convinced that 
corporations which do not sell directly to 
women, and therefore ignore them, were over- 
looking a vital bet. She publicly argued the 
point in a magazine article, “Women Are Here 
To Stay.” The background thus was prepared 
for her dramatic announcement at the U. S. 
Steel stockholders meeting. 

Several corporation presidents have said to 
Mrs. Soss, “Make us put a woman on our 
boards, and we will.” ‘The chances are that 
she will and they will. 


OUR OUT-OF-DATE CALENDAR 








UR calendar is out of date and a woman, 

Elizabeth Achelis of New York, is head- 

ing the movement to change it. Miss Achelis 

is founder and president of the World Calendar 
Association. 

There is nothing new in the idea of revising 
the calendar. Our system of keeping track of 
time has been messing up dates and accounts 
for centuries. Introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar 367 years ago only partly corrected 
matters. But now the world has an opportunity 
to eliminate all calendar confusion. 
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There’s a chance to start the second half of 
the twentieth century with a businesslike, per- 
manent calendar. A calendar that would be 
the same year after year, that would always 
put the same dates on the same days, that 
would greatly simplify living in a world filled 
with payments, taxes, anniversaries, holidays 
and all manner of things that must be fixed in 
time. 

A small, Dresden-china figure—five feet tall, 
gray hair, blue eyes, pink-and-white complexion 
—Miss Achelis for the last 20 years has given 
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her life and fortune to calendar 
reform. She has traveled around 
the world, telling what is wrong 
with the present calendar and 
what is right with the proposed 
World Calendar. She has con- 
vinced many important people. 
Astronomically our calendar is 
not so bad. Dates and seasons 
pretty well match. But, Miss 
Achelis preaches, almost every- 


THE WORLD CALENDAR ONCE HAD A STRONG RIVAL for preference—a sug- 
gested 13-month calendar. The late George Eastman, camera 
manufacturer, was its leading champion. 

In the 13-month plan each month would have 28 days. The new 
thirteenth month would be inserted between June and July. 
Suggested name: Sol or Liberty. 

Practical obstacles gradually cut away support of this plan. 

Chief difficulties are that new rules and tables for calculating interest 
and discounts would be needed, that the year could not be divided 
into quarters of even months. Psychologically, the shift to a 13- 
month year would require a sharper break with tradition than the 
World Calendar. 


thing else is wrong with it: 
m Seven months have 31 days, 





four have 30, one, 28, except in 
leap year when it has 29. To re- 
member which is which, many people have to 
recall a little nursery rhyme. 

> Business days in any one month range from 
24 to 27. It costs millions to figure pay, cal- 
culate taxes, interest and other payments for 
each shifting period. 

> You can’t accurately compare one quarter 
with another. A merchant who does his big 
business on Saturday can’t always compare the 
same months in different years. May 1948 had 
five Saturdays, May 1949 has four. 

> [aster may come in March, it may come in 
April. Your birthday is on Sunday in one year, 
Tuesday in another. 

The World Calendar, on the other hand, is 
balanced and regular: 
> It divides the year into four even quarters. 
The first month in each quarter has 3] days, 
the other two, 30. 

& The year always would begin on Sunday, 
January 1. 

> The fourth of July always would come on 
Wednesday; Christmas always on Monday, 
election day always on November 7. 

> The time of Easter would be fixed. April § 
has been suggested. 

& Hach month would have 26 weekdays. 

To shift to the World Calendar would re- 
quire only a few changes. Four months would 
have to be shortened, two lengthened. A holi- 
day would be added between December 30 and 
January 1. In leap years another holiday would 
follow June 30. 

A change in calendars is not unprecedented. 
Beginning in 1582 the Christian world gradu- 
ally replaced the old calendar of Julius Caesar 
with the present Gregorian model, even though 
it meant dropping 10 days. In 1883 the rail- 
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roads ended the confusion caused by more than 
100 time zones by adopting standard time. 

Besides, Miss Achelis is sure, no one would 
be hurt. Since the calendar would be perma- 
nent, the calendar makers probably could sell 
handsomer models. Does the fixed face of the 
clock harm clock makers? 

The major religions are for the World 
Calendar. ‘They would prefer fixed dates 
for thé great church festivals. ‘The Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and innumer- 
able other business groups favor the new 
calendar. So do the astronomers and many 
governments—although the U. S. has not com- 
mitted itself. 

Yet the world moves slowly. ‘The League 
of Nations debated calendar reform for many 
vears without recommending action. 

Now there is new interest. ‘The Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations dis- 
cussed the World Calendar at its 1947 session, 
and may take it up again this year. There is a 
special reason, Miss Achelis urges, for fast 
action. 

If the UN and its members should act 
promptly, the new calendar could go into 
effect without the loss of a day on January I, 
1951, the opening date of the second half of 
the twentieth century. At that time, Sunday, 
December 31, would be a holiday, and Monday 
would be renamed Sunday, January 1, 1951. 

What better moment could there be, Miss 
Achelis asks, for turning over a new calendar 
and discarding the one that has marked the 
confusions and trials of the past. 

Miss Achelis paraphrases Hamlet: 

“Our time is out of joint, but O, delight, 

That we are born this age to set it nght.” 
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Your Questions 
BE iswered 


ASK US for znformation or judgment onquestions of 


current interest. We do not have space to publish answers to all 


questions received, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 





TEACHING ABROAD. What agency 
handles applications for overseas 
teaching positions? 

Information and application 
forms may be obtained from the 
Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


CITRUS SHERBET. Where can | 
obtain information about the 
new citrus puree used for mak- 
ing orange and lemon sherbet? 

This process was developed by 
the Fruit and Vegetable Chem- 
istry Laboratory of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 148 
South Mission Road, Los An- 
geles 33, Cal. The laboratory 
will furnish detailed information. 


RURAL TELEPHONES. How many 
farms in the United States have 
phones? 

It is estimated that 2,473,000 
or 42 percent of U. S. farms will 
have telephone service this year. 


TOBACCO. Will there be a to- 
bacco surplus this year? 

No. Controlled production 
has kept the tobacco crop on a 
par with demand, which is ex- 
pected to remain high. 


EXPORTS. When does the cur- 
rent Export Control Act expire? 

The act is in force until June 
30, 1951. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT. Is tlicre 
a consolidated list of military 
purchasing offices for all types 
of products? 

Yes. Write to the Munitions 
Board, National Military Estab- 
lishment, Washington 25, D. C., 
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and request their one-page “In- 
dex of Military Purchasing Of- 
fices.””. The Index shows where 
to sell approximately 90 items 
which the armed forces buy 
jointly, or for which one service 
does the buying for the three 
branches. It also tells where to 
get information about items not 
listed. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE. How do 
the various states define “‘need,”’ 
when it is applied to help for 
the aged? 

It is defined usually as need 
for food, clothing and shelter. 
Each state determines by its own 
laws whether a person is qualli- 
fied to receive aid. 


MAINTENANCE TAX. Do people 
employed in private residences, 
such as nurses or maids, have to 
pay an income tax on the food 
and lodging they receive? 

If the job requires that the 
employe live at the place of 
work, then income tax on the 
value of maintenance does not 
have to be paid. 


LABOR SUPPLY. I[s anything be- 
ing done to provide a substitute 
for the labor forces imported 
during the war from Canada, 
Newfoundland and the West 
Indies? 

The Federal Security Agency 
has set up plans for recruiting 
Puerto Rican workers for both 
farm and industrial employment. 


MODERNIZING STORES. Do any 
schools offer courses on_ store 
modernization? 

The New York University 
School of Retailing offers a clinic 
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and forum on the subject, under 
the sponsorship of the Store 
Modernization Institute. For 
complete information write the 
institute at 40 East 49th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WISE OWLS. What is the Wise 
Owl Club? 

This is a club for industria] 
workers sponsored by the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. Its aim is the con- 
scientious protection of eyes by 
the use of safety goggles. 


SCHOOLS. What increase in 
elementary school enrollment is 
expected during the next few 
years? 

An increase of about 8 million 
children is anticipated between 
1949 and 1957. ‘Thus an average 
of a million more children a year 
will crowd the schools. 


WOMEN WORKERS. Can you tell 
me how many married women 
are employed? 

Of the 17 million employed 
women, more than § million are 
married. 


FERTILIZER. How much money 
is spent yearly for commercial 
fertilizer? 

$600,000,000 worth of com- 
mercial fertilizer is sold annually. 
This amounts to about 17 mil- 
lion tons. 


EXPORT BUSINESS. Where can! 
get information with a minimum 
of reading material and propa- 
ganda on business possibilities in 
South America? 

Get in touch with the Inter- 
national House, Gravier and 
Camp Streets, New Orleans, La., 
and your local Department of 
Commerce field office. 


HEALTH INSURANCE. Can group 
health payments be deducted for 
income tax purposes? 

Yes, but usually it is not an 
advantage. Medical expenses are 
deductible only in excess of 5 
percent of gross income. Unless 
your medical costs are abnor- 
mally large, you may do better 
to stick to the permitted 10 per- 
cent unitemized total deduction. 
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THAT FRUIT & VEGETABLE COUNTER 





pretty 1t up and sell more 





ON’T put the spinach and the string 

beans side by side on the produce counter. 

Space them out with differently colored pro- 
duce like cauliflower, carrots or oranges. 

Don't pile tomatoes in big masses so that 
the bottom layers are bruised and damaged. 
Spread them out flat in single layers. 

Such advice may sound elementary, but it’s 
the basis of a very important part of the train- 
ing being given thousands of grocers in special 
classes run by the United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The training program disclosed that the vast 
majority of grocers and their clerks don’t know 
or use many simple but effective merchandising 
and cost-cutting methods. It has lessons, too, 
for other lines of business. 

The fruit and vegetable wholesalers who 
sponsor the training do so because they realize 
that, in order for business to be good for them, 
it must also be good for their retailers. Most 
manufacturers and wholesalers know this, but 
not all of them apply the knowledge. 

Progressive produce merchants know the im- 
portance of “eye appeal” in selling fresh fruits 
and vegetables. ‘That’s why the use of colorful, 
massed displays is emphasized in the associa- 
tion's training program. 

It's the kind of applied sales psychology that 
makes you come home with avocados, arti- 
chokes and eggplant when you only intended to 
buy a few potatoes, a head of lettuce or some 
of the other old stand-bys. 

It's no accident, either, if you seldom find 
the produce you want in the same bins week 
after week. Smart retailers shift them around 
so that their customers will have to “shop the 
rack.” Many fruits and vegetables are bought 
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largely on impulse, and if the housewife doesn't 
see them, she doesn’t get the impulse. 

A couple of fruit and vegetable wholesalers 
in the Middle West—A. Reich and Sons in 
Kansas City, Mo., and L. F. Fadler of Pitts- 
burg, Kans.—rate the credit for initiating the 
retailer-training program in their field. ‘They 
observed that the merchandising methods of 
their retailers were often backward. 

In their own areas, they worked out a train- 
ing program. It proved so effective that the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 
adopted the plan on a national scale. ‘The asso- 
ciation set up the United Merchandising In- 
stitute to conduct classes and the Department 
of Agriculture agreed to help finance the plan. 

Since the program began, little more than a 
year ago, more than 10,000 retailers and their 
employes in 26 states have taken the concen- 
trated course. As a result, produce sales of 
those participating have increased anywhe 
from 25 to 40 percent. 

Sound merchandising methods are vital to 
the fresh fruit and vegetable business now that 
meats have become cheaper and more plentiful. 
The produce men know they’ve got to fight to 
hold their share of the consumer’s food dollar. 
Last year, that share amounted to 17 cents. 

Equally important, in protecting profits, is 
a consistent effort to cut losses. ‘The training 
program is showing retailers how to do it. 

Although the fruit and vegetable department 
of a grocery store can be one of its most profit- 
able, many of them have losses running as 
high as 15 percent of sales—more than most 
of them allow for salaries. 

Here are some of the cost-cutting techniques 
the grocers learn in the one-day training: 
© Trim vegetables carefully. Outside leaves 
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and the butts contain vitamins, help retain 
moisture, keep vegetables looking fresh. 

& Wash them well and water them periodi- 
cally. Forget the old wives’ tale that water 
turns celery and cauliflower brown. 

Keep racks well filled, even if you have to 
make them smaller. Customers don’t like to 
feel they're buying the tag end of anything. 
> Don't waste time building fancy pyramids 
of produce. Either the customer is awed by 
the touch-me-not stack, or he picks an apple 


from the bottom and tumbles the whole thing, 
& Display perishables like pears or peaches on 
single-layer selection tables. ‘This eliminates 
the damage and loss caused by customers’ “‘bur- 
rowing.” One grocer said it also boosted his 
tomato sales from 135 to about 400 pounds 
daily. 

& Kinally, don’t leave produce on the rack 
overnight. Pack it in a barrel between layers 
of crushed ice. It only takes six minutes to 
pack the barrel and it is a real money-saver. 








NEW BOOM IN FROZEN FOODS 


OST-WAR troubles piled up fast for the 

frozen-food industry after its easy pickings 
during the war years. But the business learned 
from its mistakes, righted itself, and is now 
enjoying a lively boom. 

Here are the basic facts of the industry’s 
rise, decline, and revival: 

Frozen foods got an initial “break” during 
World War II when they were listed on ration 
schedules and thus publicized. Millions heard 
about them, for the first time, by courtesy of 
Uncle Sam. In 1944 the OPA gave frozen 
foods another sales-and-publicity boost by de- 
rationing them 17 months before de-rationing 
canned goods. 

Consumer demand skyrocketed. Retailers 
called for more and more supplies. Hundreds 
of newcomers entered the field. In two years 
the annual pack increased from 561 million 
pounds to 973 million pounds. 

But suddenly in 1947 the packers began to 
experience staggering overproduction troubles. 
Their inventories backed up and their ware- 
houses were loaded. Some packers had frozen 
products hastily and carelessly, and consumers 
were annoyed by the lack of uniform quality, 
even in the same brands. 

A number of fly-by-night operators were 
squeezed out. Heavy losses were suffered even 
by some companies which survived. 

But the frozen-food industry made a quick 
comeback. How? First, the stable operators 
cut costs and trimmed prices. They set about 
improving the quality of their products. 
Finally, they stepped up merchandising and 
selling techniques. 

The result of this aggressive industry activity 
was a clean-cut victory. Sales were actually 
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increased through 1947 to build up estimated 
per capita consumption to a record five pounds; 
in 1948 it topped six pounds. In 1947, stores 
selling frozen foods increased from 12,000 to 
60,000, and reached almost 100,000 in 1948. 

New methods of merchandising featured the 
open “reach-in” type of cabinet which enabled 
customers to serve themselves. Packers de- 
signed colorful and tempting new wrappers for 
their products. 

The industry was enormously helped by the 
swift public adoption of home freezers and 
modern refrigerators with large frozen-food 
compartments. This encouraged buying of 
frozen foods in substantial quantities. 

Another bonanza has recently been struck: 
frozen concentrated orange juice. In 1945-46, 
when orange-juice concentrate was first packed 
commercially, 225,000 gallons were frozen. In 
the 1948-49 season, a production of some 9 mil- 
lion gallons was anticipated. 

EK. W. Williams, publisher of Quick Frozen 
Foods, industry trade paper, has ideas about 
where the industry’s future lies. He declares 
that 75 percent of all American foods are 
perishable: fruits, vegetables, sea foods, meats, 
poultry. Perishable food sales now amount to 
17 billion dollars a year, but the commercial 
frozen-food industry has a sales volume of only 
about 350 million dollars. Eventually, pre- 
dicts Mr. Williams, 65 percent of all perishable 
foods will be preserved by quick freezing, and 
sales may reach 11 billion dollars annually by 
1955. 

Energetic merchandising and an honest effort 
to give the public a high-quality product saved 
the industry and opened new avenues of service 


and profit. 
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Shall government pay them? 
Some say YES, some say NO. 
Which do you say? 





OME small boy may tell you that health is 
= “when you aren't sick,” but the small boy’s 
parents are likely to add that health is “when 
you don’t have doctor bills to pay.” The adults 
know that sickness is bad in itself, and worse 
because you've got to pay out money you can 
ill afford. 

So lots of people think that if everyone were 
to contribute to a fund to pay each other’s bills 
for illness, it would cut down worry about the 
bills, just as life insurance cuts down financial 
worry about death. Also, they think it might 
make a bigger sum total of health. 

On these points most people agree, but they 
disagree on the question of how. 

Voluntary association of people in groups— 
this is one way. Compulsory contributions by 
everyone through government—this is another 
way. The fight is over which way. 

Congress is discussing whether to set up a 
national system of compulsory health insurance 
with contributions from all employes and all 
employers, like social security. From this fund 
the government would pay the doctors, the 
nurses, the hospitals, if they chose to join the 
plan. 

Here are other main provisions: 
Contributions—3 or 4 percent. Deducted from 
pay rolls, half from employe, half from em- 
ployer. 

Doctors—Could join or stay out. ‘Those who 
joined in each area would vote on how they 
wanted to be paid. ‘They could choose a fee 
for each service according to an agreed-upon 
schedule or charge so much per patient. 

Administration—Local committees run by doc- 
tors and laymen, working under state commit- 
tees, would operate the plan. Nationally, it 
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would be under general jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Do we want this plan? 

Yes, cry many people, it’s what we have been 
waiting for. 

No, say most doctors, speaking through the 
American Medical Association—a sort of pro- 
fessional guild or trade association of medical 
men. ‘They call it socialized medicine. 

Here are the major arguments you will in- 
creasingly hear on both sides of the question: 


is Health Insurance Necessary? 


YES. It’s the only way everyone, regardless 
of income, can get access to medical care. Peo- 
ple stay away from the doctor as long as they 
can, because they’re afraid of those doctor bills. 

Only about 20 percent of the people have 
incomes high enough—over $5000—to afford 
a serious illness. Voluntary pre-payment health 
and hospital plans never can enroll everybody. 


NO. It’s not necessary. Under our present 
system, this is one of the healthier nations. 

Everyday medical care costs no more than 
most American families spend for tobacco and 
recreation. People can guard against being 
strapped by a serious illness by joining volun- 
tary hospital and health groups. 


it is Compulsory—Is This Good? 


YES. Or anyhow it’s not bad. People have 
shown they are willing to pay compulsory taxes 
for old-age insurance. In return for their health 
taxes they would get benefits. 

National insurance is the fairest way of 
spreading the costs of sickness. Do we make 
only those who have fires contribute to the 
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maintenance of the local fire department? 

There would be no compulsion about using 
the service. No one would have to go to the 
doctor. And anyone could go to any doctor 
not in the plan—and pay. 


NO. Compulsion is unfair, un-American. 
Whether or not employes and employers 
wanted health insurance, pay rolls would be 
docked. 

Everyone would have to pay in the same per- 
centage of his income. ‘I'wo employes who 
made the same amount of money would have 
the same amount deducted, although one might 
be single and the other might be married, with 
possibly 10 patients for the doctor. 


Would it Improve Medical Care? 


YES. Doctors could be a lot freer about pre- 
scribing needed tests and specialists, because 
they would not have to worry about piling up 
bills for patients. 

There’s no reason why doctors should not 
treat you as carefully as they do now. No doc- 
tor would have to accept more patients than 
he could properly attend to. 


NO. It would break down standards of 
medical care. Doctors would be swamped. 
Patients would have to be rushed through. If 
a doctor spent extra time with one patient, 
others might complain. 

To avoid trouble, the doctor might tend to 
get rid of serious cases by shipping them off to 
the hospital, and he might dismiss the seem- 
ingly minor ones with a standard box of pills. 


Would It Hurt the Doctors? 


That’s the answer of health insurance 
advocates. Doctors would have all the free- 
dom they have now. ‘They could practice 
where they pleased. On the whole, they would 

make as much or more money than now. 

Specialists would be certified as they are now, 
by professional specialty boards. Anyone cer- 
tified would automatically get specialist fees. 

Local administrative boards would be ap- 
pointed non-politically. Other officials would 
be under civil service. 


YES. That’s what the doctors say. It would 
turn medical men into political hacks. Most 
would have no choice but to become “insurance 
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doctors.” With most patients in the insurance 
system, they would have to go in or starve. 

After doctors vote for a certain method of 
payment, what would stop the government 
from cutting fees? England already has lowered 
the schedule of dentists’ fees because dentists 
were earning “too much.” 

Political influence probably would be needed 
to get top medical and hospital posts. ‘The 
government would have a voice in who could 
specialize, since it would control the fee sched- 
ules for specialists. 


Could the Country Afford it? 


YES. It would not cost much more than the 
8¥2 billion dollars we're now spending. It 
would only shift most of these expenditures. 
Any increase in spending would come only be- 
cause more people got more medical care and 
that would cost a lot less than we now lose 
because of sickness. 

Administrative costs would be less than 
under voluntary systems. Social-security ma- 
chinery would be used. 


NO. If the insurance system costs as much 
proportionately as the government now spends 
caring for veterans, the total would be an out- 
landish 18 billion dollars a year. A 10 percent 
pay-roll tax would be more likely than 3 or 4 
percent. 

The system would be a bureaucracy of bu- 
reaucracies, would use more employes than the 
330,000 in the Post Office system. 


is It Socialism? 


NO. ‘The pro-insurance people are emphatic 
about this. The government would not own 
or operate hospitals. Doctors would not be 
government employes. 


YES. ‘lhe doctors are equally emphatic. It 
would be, they say, straight socialism. ‘The 
medical profession would be under the control 
of the state. 


In this public controversy all intentions pre- 
sumably are good. But it takes brains and fore- 
sight to do the best thing for the long run. 
Congress will decide, but Congress will be re- 
sponsive to what people back home think. ‘This 
means that it is up to you to do your share 
in deciding. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 





Special reports of local happenings 


from readers and other correspondents 
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Geneva, Iil_—Baby sitting. Merchants here 
discovered one reason why local people bought 
heavily from mail-order catalogs: Mothers 
couldn't shop downtown because they had no 
one to watch their children at home. Now 
Geneva merchants and the Chamber of Com- 
merce offer a string of baby sitters. 

Parents telephone the service and pick a 
baby sitter from a selection of names on file. 
Fees are not fixed; payment is agreed on by 
individual bargaining. ‘The day-and-night serv- 
ice is popular in Geneva. It is popular, too, 
in near-by St. Charles and Batavia, from which 
Geneva draws business. Retail sales have in- 
creased. 

There is something to watch, however. 
Many parents use the service only in the eve- 
nings when stores are closed. Some merchants 
think this is bad; others say it is a worth-while 
goodwill gesture. 


Hilton Village, Va.—Novel bank report. Finan- 
cial houses anxious to enliven their annual 
statements might look to the seven-year-old 
Bank of Warwick here. Its annual statement 
has been patterned after a well-known pic- 
torial magazine. 

The statement has 16 pages and is chock- 
full of pictures. Among these are informal 
shots of the bank’s directors. ‘They are shown 
romping with their children or engaging in 
outdoor sports. The young ladies who work 
in the bank are pictured to top advantage. 
Emphasis is on the people and communities 
the bank serves, and the text is written to 
make pleasurable reading. 


Salina, Kans.— Anti-rat drive. Communities 
plagued by rats might like to know what Salina 
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does about it. Five city employes here are 
detailed every six months to a two-week rat- 
killing campaign. ‘The city buys the poison 
in 50-pound sacks. ‘The poison costs around 
$350; a two-week campaign, all told, costs 
about $1000. Officials think that about 70 
percent of Salina’s rats were killed in the first 
drive, expect the semi-annual “repeat” drives 
to keep the rodents under control. 


Albany, Ind.— Mechanical cradle. A wooden 
cradle with a mechanical rocking device has 
been perfected here by James Cranfil, a former 
paratrooper, in collaboration with his kinsmen, 
Mitchell and Charles Wheat. They built the 
cradle for Jim’s baby daughter, Jacquelyn Ann. 
They have patents pending and there is said 
to be no competing product. 

The cradle puts Jim’s baby to sleep in about 
two minutes. The mechanism consists of two 
springs which turn a shaft in a wooden box 
under the cradle. A gentle, rhythmic rocking 
motion is achieved by a gear and ratchet con- 
nected to the shaft. The rocker winds easily 
with a small crank at one end, in the manner 
of a child’s toy. 

The mechanism makes a regular ticking 
noise like a clock. This has a lulling effect. 
The mother is released to do other work about 
the house. 


Ranson, W. Va.—A man and his town. ‘This 
countrified place is booming as a “show win- 
dow” for a multi-million-dollar group of cor- 
porations. For this the community thanks 
one man, Raymond Joseph Funkhouser—who 
was born four miles from here. 

Funkhouser uses Ranson as his personal 
“front office” for near-by enterprises he is asso- 
ciated with, as well as for his own local opera- 
tions. He holds directorships in Victor Prod- 
ucts (quick-freeze cabinets, milk coolers, etc.), 
Torvic Laboratories (experimental research), 
O’Sullivan Rubber (shoe heels, etc.) and 
others. The firms are located in Hagerstown, 
Md., Winchester, Va., and Baltimore, with 
branch offices in eastern states. 

Funkhouser’s thought was to set up his cen- 
tral office in pleasant surroundings within easy 
distance of the corporations in which he had 
an interest. He revamped a_long-deserted 
harness factory into a modern office building, 
built a village center with movie house and 
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stores, established a highly successful weekly 
newspaper. Now it is a common occurrence 
for nationally known business leaders to join 
Funkhouser at lunch in the employes’ restau- 
rant. 

For his town Funkhouser has done much. 
He rebuilt a burned-down girls’ school into a 
65-bed modern hospital. He is buying up the 
neglected but historic George Washington 
family estates hereabouts. ‘These are being re- 
stored. His reasons are not purely sentimental, 
however. Some already are farmsteads, one is 
an apartment house, and another, Claymont 
Court, a 34room mansion, is Funkhouser’s 
own home. 


Ottumwa, lowa—First-aid trucks. When peo- 
ple in this area have an accident on the roads 
they think of a John Morrell & Co. truck. The 
meat-packing firm’s truck drivers here—to a 
man—are Red Cross first-aid experts. 

Their trucks bear Red Cross stickers, the 
drivers wear Red Cross emblems. The idea 
came from Martin Cernetisch, Morrell’s safety 
director. He sees two purposes served: First, 
it improves Morrell’s already fine safety record; 
a driver doubling as a first-aid expert will him- 
self be more cautious. Second, the plan brings 
goodwill. 

Now Morrell is extending the first-aid idea 
to its plants elsewhere. Morrell truckers in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and ‘Topeka, Kans., 
already have taken the Red Cross course. 


Oconto, Wis.—Pickle success. ~The Bond 
Pickle Co. in this community of 6500 typifies 
what a home-town industry can do when it 
operates in favorable conditions and is skillfully 
managed and promoted. 

Back in 1916 the four Bond brothers ran 
a small cucumber-salting station. ‘They sold 
the salted cucumbers to pickle manufacturers. 
They had some success and opened another 
station, then a third and a fourth. 

Finally they decided to enter the manufac- 
turing business themselves, even though Oconto 
was 200 miles from Chicago and hundreds of 
miles from the eastern markets. The soil here 
is well adapted to cucumber production and 
the brothers were convinced that the advan- 
tages of operating in a small town far out- 
weighed the liabilities. One of the assets, they 
thought, was a stable working force. 


They bought the plant of a defunct pea-can- 
ning company and entered into competition 
with the giants of the industry. ‘Today the 
Bond Pickle Co. has grown into a 7-million- 
dollar-a-year enterprise. Its one-time modest 
plant has been expanded into a 2-million-dollar 
structure. Several hundred Oconto residents 
are employed the year around and hundreds of 
transients during the summer. ‘The area’s farm- 
ers have a reliable home-town market. 


Pocatello, Idaho—Fertilizer town. ‘This town 
is making a major contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the country's soil-conservation problem. 
Underdeveloped resources are being exploited 
to make Pocatello a new center of fertilizer pro- 
duction. 

In 1944 a glad-handing Boise promoter 
named Jack Simplot, who had made a quick 
fortune dehydrating potatoes for the armed 
forces, began manufacturing phosphate fertili- 
zer here. A comparatively few years earlier 
Simplot had been a wage-earner working at 
the endless belt of a potato-sorting machine. 

His original fertilizer output was 50,000 tons 
a year. Now it is up to 220,000 tons. Even- 
tually, experts say, Pocatello may produce 
enough fertilizer to help rehabilitate much of 
the country’s depleted farm soil. Electric 
power is needed for fertilizer production and 
the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation has plans to 
build on the Snake River, in mile-deep Hell’s 
Canyon, a dam which will be the highest in 
the world. Simplot is so enthusiastic about 
prospects that he is said to have refused 5 
million dollars for his fertilizer holdings. 

Pocatello already is booming. Its population 
is up 38 percent although the state as a whole 
has registered no appreciable population gains 
since 1940. And things are looking even better. 
The government announced recently that it 
will build a 2-billion-dollar atomic testing sta- 
tion in the desert to the northwest. 


Indianapolis, Ind.— Buyers’ day. The buyers 

market has arrived in the used-car field here. 
One dealer who several months ago allowed 
$300 on a 1938 model recently showed it in his 
window priced at $225. In addition, new cars 
are reported available in about 10 days. Pre- 
miums are disappearing. 





> Write us of goings on in your town. 
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OUR OLD-FASHIONED NEW AUTOS 


today s Cav 1S basically Just a pre-war car wit mumps, 


but if it were any different 
you probably wouldnt buy it 














EMEMBER those days during the war 
when you could hardly pick up a Sunday 
supplement or weekly magazine without find- 


“artist’s conception of the post-war 
°? 


ing an 
automobile’ 

Look up one of those forecasts sometime. 
Then examine the facts confronting you: 
> ‘The post-war automobile is basically just a 
pre-war automobile with the mumps. 

& ‘The artist's dream still lingers in the Sun- 
day supplement, hopefully re-labeled “an auto- 
mobile of the future.” 

> The griping about many features of actual 
post-war auto design has been loud and long. 

The post-war car is no carbon copy of its 
pre-war ancestor, of course. A higher-compres- 
sion engine has appeared, though the cheap 
high-octane gas needed to exploit it fully has 
not. Automatic transmissions are better and 
more common. Longer wheelbases put the 
rear axle astern of your back-seat passengers, 
instead of under them, for more comfortable 
riding. 

Two really radical designs have shown up. 
But one, the rear-engine Tucker, has so far 
been produced mainly in court. ‘The other, the 
Davis three-wheeler, is just out. Generally 
speaking, when the average customer goes In 
scarch of that post-war dream car, he recog- 
nizes it by just two startling changes: price 
and styling. It costs more and it looks dif- 
ferent. 

The American motorcar has, in its day, re- 
sembled a buggy, a stagecoach, a turtle and a 
cabin cruiser. At the moment it 1s a chrome- 
crusted creature with swollen flanks and pro- 
truding rear, which almost everyone finds fault 
with and which almost everyone would dearly 
love to own. 
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Fenders and doors have been shoved out to 
exposed positions, where they can be dented 
or crumpled with the greatest of ease. Bump- 
ers, on the other hand, have been drawn back 
against the car, where they give less protection 
and are of no use at all for carrying a cake of 
ice. Repairs, meanwhile, are harder and more 
expensive to make. 

Windshields have been slanted back for in- 
creased light glare, and the protective visor 
has been removed. ‘This arrangement also 
permits a layer of snow or ice to form more 
readily on the windshield. 

Cars are too wide for some garages and too 
long for others, and take up more room in 
parking lots and on ferry boats. Park a new 
low car parallel to a high curb and the door 
goes aground on the sidewalk when opened. 
Back it up to the curb and the rear end blocks 
the sidewalk. Pull it into a parking place at 
an angle to the curb and, if there are other 
cars close alongside, you can’t open the door 
to get out. 

A couple of grievances seem to be disap- 
pearing. The rear window, which was rapidly 
becoming useful only for celestial navigation, 
is functional again. And some designers are 
starting to lower and round down the hood in- 
stead of extending it, to raise the driver in his 
seat instead of dropping him lower on his 
buttocks. ‘This lets the operator see more of 
the territory directly in front of him, a view 
that he needs for safety’s sake. 

There is also another group of more serious 
complaints, involving things that the designers 
have not done. 

Most frequently heard is the charge that 
engines should be moved to the rear, where 
they were in the auto’s infancy. Among the 
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advantages: a more efhcient power plant, better 
traction and less skidding, better visibility for 
the driver. 

Some other accusations: Passengers and 
pedestrians would suffer fewer cuts and bruises 
if dashboards and other surfaces were crash- 
padded, if door and window controls were 
flush, if projecting edges on the exterior were 
eliminated. Shock-absorber bumpers and steer- 
ing columns would mean fewer injuries—as 
would windshield panels that push out, instead 
of fighting back when struck by a forehead. 
Cars could have more framing, particularly 
over the top, and headlight glare could be re- 
duced by polaroid glass or lights beamed down 
from the front corners of the roof. 

The auto industry, strangely enough, has 
not been rocked to its foundations by all this 
hullabaloo. Though it is undoubtedly vulner- 
able at many points, and has_ backtracked 
here and there, the industry defends itself 
with considerable logic. It has had long experi- 
ence in studying its markets. 

The main reason that the post-war automo- 
bile is what it is lies in the fact that autos are 
turned out by a mass-production industry. 
They must be built to satisfy a wide divergency 
of tastes and pocketbooks. Auto designers ex- 
plain that their product must offer a blend of 
five things: safety, performance, convenience, 
comfort and appearance. Emphasize any one 
too heavily at the expense of the others and 
the car doesn’t sell. 

There are other problems, too. One is the 
cost of some worthy improvements. Another 
is disagreement among engineers. Many auto 
men, for instance, claim that rear engines are 
not a good idea until some important mechan- 
ical and weight-distribution problems have 
been licked. 

One additional point is that the industry 
thinks it is risky to rely too heavily on what 
you, as a customer, say you want. If you dis- 
like wide cars so much, why do you demand 
roomier seats, they inquire. Or take these ex- 
amples: 
> Maybe you are one of many who say there 
is too much chrome plastered all over the new 
cars. If so, the men who make them view 
you with suspicion. Chances are, they claim, 
you would give them the double-shuffle and 
pass up sober Model X in favor of chrome- 
heavy Model Y. 
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> Maybe you think cars should be built pri- 
marily for safety, subordinating all else. They 
ought to be, auto men agree. But they go on 
to say that their product is fundamentally safe 
already. Beyond that, they argue they cannot 
build cars you ought to buy but cars you can 
and will buy. 

Suppose, for instance, the maker of Exotic 

8’s decides he will build nothing but the safest 
car possible. Immediately he would 
stop making convertibles. Would 
convertible fans thereupon say: 
“How right you are—give me a two- 
door sedan?” ‘They would not. 
They would go next door and buy 
a Whizzwhip convertible. 

What about tomorrow’s car? This much is 
certain: There will be no big and sudden 
changes. New cars will continue to be “old- 
fashioned” for a while yet. 

The first engineering developments you are 
likely to notice will be perfected no-shift trans- 
missions and high-compression engines as 
standard equipment. Body-and-frame con- 
struction will get sturdier. 

In styling, the upcoming models are likely 
to taper off some recent excesses. Bloated ex- 
terior and roomy interior may be compromised 
along lines already suggested by the “wider 
on the inside, narrower on the outside” de- 
sign. Fenders will be easier to replace, hoods 
easier to see over. At least one stylist has pre- 
dicted a swing to simple, severe lines, as op- 
posed to what he calls “blubber” styling. 

Changes, as in the past, will come fast 
enough to make you feel like a country cousin 
if you drive a three-year-old car—slowly enough 
to keep pace with the conservative buying 
habits of American car owners. 

A good many years from now you may be 
buzzing around in something that looks like 
the “car of the future.” It will be powered 
directly and economically by a light engine in 
the rear. It will feature smooth and simple 
lines, plenty of room inside, and a lot of glass 
or plastic equivalent. It will include many 
of the safety “extras” listed above. It will 
resemble not a V-2 rocket but a small, moder- 
ately streamlined bus. 

In the meantime, don’t worry too much 
about the fact that such a vehicle is not on 
the market yet. If it were, you probably 
wouldn’t buy. it. 
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EOPLE spend a lot of time just thinking 
Po their cars. ‘They mull over rattles and 
boast about gadgets. They join together in 
sroups to cultivate the welfare of cars and 
anything having to do with cars. 

The largest of these groups is the American 
Automobile Association, with 242 million paid 
members. The AAA this year has a “Program 
of Action,” which sounds for all the world 
like a political platform, but isn’t. The AAA 
is determined to get gasoline costs down, 
improve eating places along highways, fight 
drunken drivers, scotch the speed-trap rackets, 
and raise up a bigger and better crop of auto 
mechanics. Other reforms, too. 

Local movements will pop up in many com- 
munities and make the front pages, with the 
AAA the spark plug. Often you may wonder 
what’s up. So here’s a look at the AAA pro- 
gram for ’49: 


FUEL COSTS —Motorists are asked to determine 
whether their cars will operate as efficiently 
on standard gas as on premium fuel. A major 
switch from premium-grade to standard-grade 
fuel might save drivers around 200 million 


dollars, the AAA thinks. 


FUEL SUPPLY—Domestic needs, at an all-time 
high, “must have first call on America’s pe- 
troleum resources.” 


HIGHWAY RESTAURANTS—A stepped-up drive 
against unsanitary eating places is promised. 
State legislatures and local governments are 
asked to penalize such establishments. 


DRUNKEN DRIVING—The use of scientific tests to 
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a look at the 1949 action program of 


the American Automobile Association 


prove or disprove charges of in- 
toxication against drivers is rec- 
ommended. The AAA con- 
demns the sale of liquor in gaso- 
line filling stations and the sale 
of gasoline where the major ac- 
tivity is the sale of liquor. 


ANTI-FREEZE SOLUTIONS—The asso- 
ciation is expanding educational 
efforts to keep members from 
using injurious salt-base and pe- 
troleum anti-freeze solutions. 


HIGHWAY FUND DIVERSION—The 27 
states that don’t have laws preventing diver- 
sion of motor vehicle tax revenues to non- 
highway purposes are asked to pass such laws. 


TELEVISION AND CARS —T’he association is hard 
set against permitting a television screen where 
the driver can see it. Authorities are urged to 
“deal firmly” with anyone using such an in- 
stallation. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT — Ihe fee-paid constable and 
the justice of the peace who “soak” visiting 
motorists will get increased attention. ‘The 
AAA says there has been “a scandalous post- 
war resurgence of extortionate law-enforcement 
tactics.” ‘The association wants law enforce- 
ment for “personal or municipal gain” abol- 
ished, and action directed only to facilitate 
trafic or promote safety. 


MECHANIC TRAINING—Competent training pro- 
grams can do much to help end the shortage 
of skilled automobile mechanics. Car and car- 
parts manufacturers are asked to step up their 
training programs. Vocational schools and 
colleges are asked to train automobile mechan- 
ics to do high-quality work. 


ROUTE CHANGES—State highway departments 
are asked to take these simple steps before 
changing major road route numbers: First, 
postpone the effective date of a change sufh- 
ciently to let map makers get corrections; 
second, make the change in an off-travel season 
to minimize confusion. Sudden changes dur- 
ing the peak tourist season cause inconvenience 
to motorists and headaches and expense to the 
map industry. 
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he brings showmanship to a New York bank Qi 7 ROO"T US 


ARNARD TOWNSEND, 40, has brought 

to the presidency of the 66-year-old ‘Title 

Guarantee and ‘Trust Co., New York, a com- 

bination of traditional banking practices and 

showmanship. His techniques are unusual in 
Manhattan’s solemn financial canyons. 

Events came about in this order: Rumors 
were adrift some time ago that ‘Title Guarantec 
and ‘Trust was up for sale. Its stockholders 
were melancholy; thev had not received a divi- 
dend in 15 years. 

In ‘Troy, N. Y., Barnard ‘Townsend watched 
this situation in the big city. ‘Townsend was 
president of the ‘Troy Savings Bank, third old- 
est in the state. He had been its president 
since he was 27 years old, after making a name 
for himself in the mortgage department of 
Central Hanover Bank & ‘Trust Co., New York, 
during the depression of the 1930's. 

In ‘Troy he enhanced his reputation as an 
efficient organizer. He also applied his sales 
tactics through full-page advertisements in 
Fortune, plugging the virtues of his small city, 
and his bank, for industries seeking branch- 
plant locations. 

So ‘Townsend went to Manhattan in 1948 to 
the presidency of Title Guarantee and ‘Trust. 
For six months he studied the bank’s condition 
and saw that one thing was badly needed: 
enthusiasm. ‘The stockholders especially 
needed it. ‘Townsend painstakingly arranged 
to give them some encouragement when they 
came 100 strong for the first meeting under his 
administration. 

The showmanship he arranged might seem 
tame even in a country church. It would be 
nothing unusual at many meetings of industrial 
stockholders. But among conservative New York 
bankers his technique seemed revolutionary. 

In presenting the annual report he used 
large-scale charts. His analysis of the bank’s 
condition was free from false exuberance or 
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vague promises, but he firmly squelched rumors 
that the bank was up for sale. Actually, he 
said, the management was considering buying 
another bank. 

On the touchy subject of dividends he was 
frank: “I will try to show you HOW a dividend 
can be paid. I am not going to tell you or proph- 
esy or guess WHEN a dividend will be paid.” 

The bank's tall, suave president introduced 
the trustees and told of their afhliations. He 
asked for questions, any questions, and an- 
swered them. He knows the banking business; 
in his family, banking is a tradition, and ‘Town- 
send has a full measure of self-confidence. 

As the morning session closed, one stock- 
holder felt moved to rise and say: “I think Mr. 
Townsend has added new life and spirit to this 
organization. I expect him to go places.” 

After lunch, ‘Townsend applied another tech- 
nique of showmanship. Slides were projected 
on a screen to show company offices and opera- 
tions, along with views of important properties 
title-insured during 1948. 

He saved a major surprise until the end. He 
was in favor of naming a woman to the bank’s 
board of trustees, as a move of “enlightened 
self-interest.” Since then, Mrs. Helen L. But- 
tenwieser, New York attorney, has been elected, 
the first woman to serve on the board of a 
prominent Manhattan commercial bank. 

All told, the stockholders were impressed. 
So was the New York City press; the meeting 
made page | financial news. It had succeeded 
as a planned masterpiece of public relations. 

Townsend regards himself as no dictator. 
“T don’t believe in one-man companies,” he 
says. “I believe in team play.” He regards 
himself strictly as a “paid manager.” 

This view violates the traditional banking 
concept that the top man should be only a 
policy-making man. But if Townsend’s notion 
is wrong, he has come a long way with it. 
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@ The only trouble with booms is that they 
come to an end and then you have to re-start 
that old wearisome business of selling and com- 
peting. 


@ Lots of young couples have ordered so much 
stuff on the installment plan that now all they 
need is a fountain pen that will write under 
water with red ink. 


M@ Some of the jerry-built houses for veterans 
slammed together soon after the war are now 
falling to pieces, and this is sooner than we 
thought, for we didn’t really expect it until next 


fall. 


@ The philosophical concept of security-for- 
all is in its infancy, and we hope that when it 
gets full grown it will provide full insurance 
coverage for all the losses incurred in the tak- 
ing of business risks. 


@ Our great airplanes fly around the world and 
show what we might do if provoked, but if the 
Russians ever start doing the same thing, we 
may get just awfully provoked. 


M@ Having bought a load of manure for the 
garden this spring, we now get the point of the 
old yarn about a man who kept 100 dairy cows 
and gave the milk away. 


M@ ‘The other day we read the proofs of an 
article in this issue of this magazine advising 
us to buy stocks if we felt we had the right 
qualifications and the money. We got to 
worrving about the qualifications and it is going 
to take us some time to get up enough steam 
to worry about the money. 


@ If you are having trouble living within your 
income, you are probably going at things the 
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wrong way, and you ought to try the system 
that Congress is using—figure out your expenses 
first and then simply raise your income accord- 
ingly. 


@ Prentice-Hall publishes a book called Pick 
Your Job—and Land It, another called the 
Strategy of Job Finding, and if those don't 
appeal to you, Harper has just brought out one 
entitled How To Avoid Work. 


M@ Modern pedagogical method requires, it 
seems, the use of psychological terms and so 
some public schools are “retaining” backward 
pupils instead of allowing them to flunk in the 
good, old-fashioned red-blooded American way. 
If this sort of thing increases, we shall hear play- 
ing hookey called “unauthorized absenteeism” 
and the teacher's pet referred to as “student 
consultant to the faculty.” 


M@ People rushed into pyramid clubs to get 
something for nothing and then rushed out 
again when they got nothing for something. 


@ ‘he character-building hardships of the 
carlier days are firmly ingrained in each genera- 
tion, and in 15 or 20 years the parents can be 
relied upon to speak to children about how 
when they, the parents, were young, they had 
to get out the car and drive a mile to see the 
movies, instead of sitting at home on the sofa, 
seeing I'V. 


@ ‘The New Deal wanted to pack the Supreme 
Court to get its legislation upheld. The pres- 
ent administration wanted the cloture rule 
amended to get its civil rights program through. 
Now the Chicago White Sox have moved their 
outfield fence 20 feet nearer home plate to get 
nore home runs. 


@ Business brokers throughout the country 
say that restaurants-for-sale are a drug on the 
market, which confirms our own long-standing 
suspicion that there are more restaurants than 
there are restaurant men. 


M@ Some day some magazine is going to go 
haywire and publish a true love story in which 
boy meets girl and they marry and have three 
children before he finds that she is a bit of a 
nag and she finds he is not very bright and 
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they have words and a fourth child which keeps 
them busy for some years and then they hear 
they are about to become grandparents, so 
they live happily ever after. 


M@ Some Southerners are suggesting that each 
state, city and locality in the rest of the country 
take unto itself a 10 percent quota of Negroes 
from the South. One trouble we see with this 
is that it would rob Northerners of the pleasure 
of giving advice to Southerners. 


@ Now that we have a balance of power in the 
world people will breathe more easily until they 
brush up on their history and find that balance 
of power has always been merely a delayer of 
war. 


M@ We try always to associate with the best 
people, and recently we have gotten acquainted 
with a man and his wife who know a family 
that has two television sets. 


M@ ‘To say of a man that “he knows the value 
of a dollar” was once pretty high praise of his 
judgment and shrewdness, but today it simply 
means he’s a clairvoyant. 


M@ Professor Einstein is quoted as calling base- 
ball a “ridiculously simple” game, but that is 
because he never tried to figure the final odds 
when a runner is being chased by the catcher 
and the third baseman, with two out in the last 
half of the ninth, and one run needed to tie 
the score. 


@ ‘The humble corn-plaster has been “stream- 
lined for comfort,’ according to the printing 
on the box, but we doubt that even this 1m- 
provement will be of much comfort to the 
pedestrian who is hoofing along in his stream- 
lined plaster, as he leaps to avoid somebody's 
streamlined Packard. 


M Roger Williams and William Rogers do 
sound pretty much the same, and so we didn’t 
whale our nine-year-old daughter when she 
brought home a school quiz in which an in- 
quisitive teacher sought information on “Who 
originally settled Rhode Island?” and got from 
our daughter the dope that it was Will Rogers. 


@ A country-bred neighbor of ours has worked 


out a way to hold square dances in his city 
apartment. The essential elements of his tech- 
nique: (1) lay in a stock of phonograph rec- 
ords, (2) move the furniture, (3) invite the 
people who live underneath. 


M@ The nickel candy bar is being made larger, 
which will bring joy to the small fry who don’t 
remember the pre-war candy bar, and sighs to 
their parents who do remember the pre-war 
nickel. 


® No detail is being overlooked in Egypt’s 
effort to attract tourists to that ancient land. 
They ve even set up a special corps of armed 
“courtesy officers’ to prevent visitors from 
being murdered. 


@ The A-bomb jitters are wearing off some 
what as people once more are assuring them- 
selves that the history of man is not, after all, 
to be written in the one phrase: “From Adam 
to Atom.’ 


@ Libbey-Owens-Ford has developed a device 
that will tell you the angle at which the sun 
will shine on a house in any part of the 
world at any time of any day. There's 
science for you! Now if you're looking for 
the sunny side of life, you go to a machine 
for the answer. 


@ A six-point course in baby-changing was 
given members of the Expectant Fathers Club 
recently, presumably to afford them a bird’s- 
eve view of their immediate future. 


M@ Wed like to speak a good word for human 
greed. It’s greed that makes men work hard. 
It’s greed that makes them want two cars, two 
bathrooms, two children, two chickens in the 
pot, and two layers of schooling above the 
grammar school. And it’s greed that makes 
them want to go into business for themselves 
and create two are where there was only one 
before. 


M@ Every now and then we read of someone 
who has revived an old art or handicraft like 
basket-weaving or leather-working, and the 
latest instance is a program to teach a new 
generation of young men the ancient art of 
selling automobiles. 
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Letters to Congress 

The “Do’s” and “Don'ts” sug- 
gested in your article “‘How to Write 
Your Congressman’”’ [January issue] 
would bring members of Congress 
the sort of correspondence which 
would be helpful to their efforts to 
adequately serve their constituents 
and the nation. 

I have been asked whether a post 
card would receive the same con- 
sideration as a letter. It would de- 
pend entirely on what was on the 
card. A post card in small wniting, 
dificult to read, does not get the 
close attention a letter would re- 
ceive. 

To be certain a communication 
is most effective, the constituent 
should write a letter, directly to the 
point and one page in length if pos- 
sible. Above all, the writer should 
know his subject, and should express 
his own opinion, based on knowledge 
or experience. Such letters are very 
helpful. 

Clarence J. Brown 
Member of Congress 
Seventh District of Ohio 


Hotel Business 


Basically your article ““Hotel Men 
Have the Jitters’’ [March issue] was 
correct. The hotel business is 
marginal. At 87 percent occupancy 
you can make a satisfactory profit 
and at 82 percent go busted. 

There is a more favorable picture, 
however: 

(1) There are 25 
people since the last hotels were 
built (excluding Flonda and isolated 
places). 

(2) High construction costs will 
discourage new building for some 
time. 

(3) Most shaky hotels have been 
reorganized and refinanced. 

(4) Mortgage indebtedness gen- 
erally is lower, likewise the break- 


million more 


even point. 
(5S) Most medium-sized and 
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larger hotels now sell liquor, profit- 
ably. 
(6) Hotel men now are better 
businessmen. 
J. B. Herndon Jr. 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
Hilton Hotels, Chicago, Ill. 


The writer has no sympathy for 
the average hotel management who 
took advantage of every move up 
until two years ago. 

We made reservations at certain 
hotels, acknowledged in wnting, but 
still when we went there to claim 
them we were told “Sorry, we are 
filled up.” Businessmen do not 
forget these things. 

Many hotel people overlook the 
fact that when they accept a reserva- 
tion such an act is virtually a con- 
tract. 

Charles Brian 

Treasurer, Paper Makers 
Importing Co., Inc. 

Easton, Pa. 


Profits 


Profits are not what is left over, 
‘“‘by commonly stated definition,” as 
reported in your article “Are ProSts 
Too High?” [March issue]. Profits 
are one of the costs of doing busi- 
ness. 

Just as wages paid to those who 
use the tools are a cost item, so 
are dividends paid to those who pro- 
vide the tools a cost item. That 
portion of profits which is not dis- 
tributed to owners of the tools is 
also a cost item nowadays. 

Mounting government taxation 
has whittled down the amounts of 
savings which formerly were invested 
in tools of production. With this 
source of replacement and expansion 
so shrunken, business must look to 
the only other source—its own un- 
distnbuted profits. 

When profits are so used, they be- 
come a cost of doing business—the 
cost of replacing wom and obsolete 
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equipment, and the cost of expand- 
ing plant and equipment. 
Earle M. Chesley Jr. 
Lynnfield, Mass. 


On the question, “What do we 
mean by high or low?” raised in 
your article on profits in the March 
issue, it seems to me that a certain 
amount of loose thinking was en- 
gendered by the misnomer applied 
to the “excess’’ profits tax during the 
war years. 

If excess was intended to mean 
excessive, the manner in which the 
tax was levied was more or less acci- 
dental in its incidence and did not 
equitably meet the purpose of re- 
moving “excessive” profits from war 
business. Another name might well 
have been more descriptive of the 
purpose. 

S. J. Broad 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


Those who charge that business 
profits are too high should explain 
why people with funds are not fall- 
ing over each other to become own- 
ers of business. 

High wages are demanded and 
paid for extremely hazardous em- 
ployment. Perhaps this rule applies 
to the risks in business so that peo- 
ple with funds feel that business is 
operating in a “dangerous theatre” 
and the wages (profits) are not high 
enough to justify the nisks. 

H. G. Vaughan, Vice Pres. 
Muskegon Piston Ring Co. 
Sparta, Mich. 


Fair Trade Laws 


Articles in your magazine indicate 
that you are opposed to the Fair 
Trade act. Don’t be deluded into 
thinking the prices set by the manu- 
facturers are not competitive. 
Manufacturers are not playing 
Santa Claus to the little business- 
man. 

You quote your neighbor as being 
dissatisfied with fair trade [“‘Notes,” 
March issue]. You should call his 
attention to the difference in the 
nse in price during the war of the 
fair-traded items and those not 
under fair trade. 

If you still believe low prices are 
the criterion of good business, I 
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hope you will set an example by 
reducing the price of your magazine. 
S. A. Holt Jr. 
The Reliable Drug Store 
Broadus, Mont. 


{ We have not taken any stand 
either for or against “fair trade 
laws.’ The neighbor quoted in 
“Notes,” March issue, evidently had 
his tongue in his cheek in telling the 
clerk he was looking for some “‘un- 
fair trade prices.” 


Dental Care 


Your article “Your Dentist: 
Working Hard, Doing Well” 
[March issue] was very timely, since 
the administration proposes to dis- 
card our good old American way of 
life for a plan which has been a fail- 
ure in Europe. 

There are only a sufficient num- 
ber of dentists to provide one hour 
of service a year for each person sup- 
posed to receive dental care under 
the plan of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Two new schools, mentioned 
in your article, cannot supply the 
extra number of dentists required 
to give another hour per year to our 
population. 

I have been a teacher and execu- 
tive in a dental school for 48 years 
and I know that the plan to nation- 
alize medical and dental care will 
not work. 

M. D. Huff, D.D.S. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Minimum Wage 


Some developments in national 
affairs are causing us to wonder 
whether we will be able to stay in 
business. 

In my business, a service industry, 
we are spending 51 percent of our 
sales dollar for salaries and wages. 
Truman’s program (for minimum 
wage) threatens to double this. 
Where are the other expenses com- 
ing from, to say nothing of profit? 

The President savs that we are 
not going socialistic, but if we are 
not headed that way I don’t know 
mv politics. This country has its 
prominence in world affairs through 
free enterprise. 

None of us can object to the 
“abundant life,” but it is doubtful 
that legislation can bring this about. 
The trend of our economic affairs 
does not indicate it, and none except 
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the unions, which are pampered by 
the government, can expect it. 

The small businessman with his 
life’s savings invested in his business 
doesn’t know whether he is coming 
or going. 

B. R. Smith 
Crystal Laundry Co. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Profit Sharing 
Our experience with profit sharing 
has been most gratifying but, as 
your article “Look Into Profit Shar- 
ing” [March issue] points out, the 
administering of a plan is not easy. 
However, the results from a well- 
administered plan are well worth 
the time and effort. 
J. Steven Thornhill 
Vice Pres., The Virginia Art 
Goods Studios, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Our company has been profit 
sharing for 10 years. (Our mill was 
the one with 7000 employes men- 
tioned in your article. ) 

We are so sure that this proce- 
dure means progress that we are not 
going to let anything stop us from 
doing everything we possibly can, 
not only to make it succeed, but to 
do a good job at it. 

I refuse to subscribe to the idea 
that people working together are 
in two opposing camps. It has got 
to be a partnership. What is good 
for one has got to be good for every 
body. 

Donald Comer 
Chairman of the Board 
Avondale Mills 
Birmingham, Ala. 


After 28 years of representing life 
insurance companies I am convinced 
that profit sharing, as defined by the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
is the only safe path to tread before 
considering the purchase of pension 
benefits. 

In the war years we were inclined 
to take profits for granted. I do 
not believe that we can do so today. 

Stanley H. Watson 
Pension Plans 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GI Dividends 


In your article on booms and 
busts [March issue] you mention, as 
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a way to ease the inflationary pres. 
sure, the postponing of payment of 
“dividends” on GI | insurance, 
These payments are not dividends 
in the strictest sense but are returns 
of overpayment of premiums. 

I see no justification for not pay- 
ing out this money which belongs 
to the veteran. ‘The fact that it 
might lessen inflationary pressure 
has nothing to do with the moral 
aspects of the situation. 

Norman F. Reed 
West Newton, Mass. 


Taxes on Interest 


Your answer to the question, “Is 
interest from federal, state, county 
and municipal bonds exempt from 
federal income taxes?’’, said earn- 
ings up to $5000 on federal bonds 
issued prior to March 31, 1941 are 
exempt. 

That is incorrect. Interest on 
federal bonds issued prior to that 
date is exempt on a principal up to 
$5000, while interest on a principal 
in excess of $5000 is exempt from 
normal tax but subject to surtax. 

Alfred P. Koch 

Asst. Prof. of Accounting 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


9 Mr. Koch is right. The exemp- 
tion applies to earnings on a prin- 
cipal up to $5000 and not on earn. 
ings up to $5000. 


Smithfield Hams 


Your article “Half a Million 
Smithfield Hams’ [March issue] in- 
dicates to me that this country 1s 
about to be exposed to half a mil- 
lion too many Smithfield hams. I! 
paid about $3 per pound for one 
last winter, and the only way I 
found of getting rid of the too salty 
meat was to boil it with my greens. 

Allen J. Weaver 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


It was a great pleasure to read 
vour recipe for the cooking of Smith- 
held hams. 

Some restaurants often decorate 
the hams with chernes, brown sugar 
and pineapple which takes away the 
flavor of the true Smithfield ham— 
something that you don’t want to 
do. 

Ida Wright Chapman, Treas. 
Town of Smithfield, Va. 
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Changing Fines 


THE KIPLINGER MAGAZINE 






new name “ 
It’s merely a shift of the old titles, to give ascendancy | 
_-to-“Changing Times.”. - The:pur pose is to let the ~::.- _ 
magazine, which is two and a half years old, develop ' 
its own life work and character without regardto _— 
the older brother, the Kiplinger Letters. a4 





new dress 
Larger pages, wider margins, more white space for 
the eye. But no price raise. And still the same brief ' 
and boiled-down writing, the meat without the fat. 
The same perforated pages for you to tear outand | 
keep or pass along. | 


now on newsstands 
Available this month on a limited number of news- 
stands—more newsstands later. | 


same editors | 
Kiplinger, Brown, Marshall, and the rest. 





same aims ; ‘ 
To help busy people do a better job. To help them 

understand the business world of which they area — 
part. To help them look, think and plan ahead. é 


same circle of friends 
You may be one of the originals, and the editors value 
you as an old friend, an early bird. The circle is | 
growing. New friends are joining month by month, 
but the same old spirit of intimacy remains, and ) 
always will. Your cooperation is welcomed, Please 
let us hear from you as usual—your comments and 
suggestions. You can help us, and we can help you, 
and thanks for the opportunity. 
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FUTURE ARTICLES 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 


How much do you need? How should you map out a program? 
Which insurance should you get? What are the cautions? 


THE WEDDING INDUSTRY 


June is a month of frenzied nd a by the dressmakers, 
announcement printers, chair lenders, florists, caterers 


WANTED: IDLE WOMEN 


Volunteer workers are needed by hospitals, charities and 
welfare agencies—and they can come from only one source 


A BASIS FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Labor and management are closer than you think 


SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 


I's it necessary? Desirable? The arguments on each side 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR MONEY GO FURTHER 


There really are ways to run your affairs more efficiently 


WHAT A GOOD TRADE ASSOCIATION DOES 


And the things it can accomplish for its members 


ARE FARMS OVER-MECHANIZED? 


In an effort to keep up, some farmers have gone too far 


Plus other articles on How Profit Sharing Paid, New Trends in Furniture, 
Cut Down on Eyestrain in Offices, Diamonds That Work, Make Them Remember 
Your Product, The Disappearing Mustache—and all the regular features 
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